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CHAPTER III. 
LORD CARRUTHERS’ OFFER. 


Taree years passed rapidly by, leaving no 
especial landmarks behind, but bringing with 
their flight the natural changes which needs 
must be in this impossible-to-stand-still 
world, 

Adela Thorndyke had grown more beautiful ; 
the child was exchanged for the woman, and 
yet there were glimpses of Scamp still dis- 
cernible in the outbreaks of wilfulness and 
sudden perversities—in the old mischievous, 
half-naughty, wholly winning ways, in which 
she had won hearts to her. 

And she went on winning them. She had 
more lovers at her feet than any girl in the 
county, and one of them was now a: subject 
of contest between her and her father. Lord 
Carruthers was all which a girl's fancy might 
picture—tall, well-made, and handsome; rich, 





pleasant, and honourable; and yet Adela 
would not accept him. 

He had been that very morning to the 
wae and had enlisted Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorndyke’s sympathies in his suit. 

They were both exceedingly pleased at the 
prospect of having so charming a man for a 
son-in-law, and gave him a warm and hearty 
permission to ask their daughter for her love, 
with but little doubt as to the result, as they 
looked upon the man’s animated face. 

Adela was reading in the self-same tent 
which she had three years before pronounced 
stifling, and there his lordship found her, 
having left the Rector and his wife with glad 
hearts in the study of the former. 

‘* Adela is a very lucky girl!” said Mrs. 
Thorndyke, when the door closed upon their 
visitor ; ‘‘we could never have hoped for a 
better match.”’ 

‘* No, indeed, it will relieve my mind of a 
great weight. Iam not a rich man, as you 
know, and I feel my health to be failing; it 
will be a real bappiness to me to see our child 
well settled in life.”’ 

** And to me also; but Edward, you must 
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not talk of failing health at your age. Why 
you are not fifty yet, and I could not spare 
you, my dear!” and she laid a gentle hand 
upon his arm. 

‘You would not be asked. You see, wife 
when a man’s time comes, whether he be old 
or young, rich or poor—has dear ones who 
would fain keep him, or none to mourn his 
loss—he must obey when he is called from 
hence.” 

“May you not be called then, Edward!” she 
said with a sad smile, and he had stooped and 
kissed her. 

‘‘ If I were not here, dear, Adela would ask 
you to make your home with her, I am sure,” 
he continued ; ‘‘and I should die content to 
know that you were both provided for.” 

‘‘But, Edward, you are surely not ill?” 
replied his wife, tears welling to her eyes. 

‘** Perhaps not,” he returuved, with a strange 
smile, ‘1 hope I may be spared ; lam not 
tired of my life, Mary, dear.” 

She slipped her fingers into his, and they 
stood by the window, baygd in hand, watching 
the tent upon the lawn. 

** Adela has rejected many good offers, but 
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she cam expect nothing better than to become 
Lady Garrathers,” said the Rector, abruptly 
leavingsthe former subject. ‘‘I suppose she 
will come in and tell us her good news, dear 
little Scamp! Iam thankfnl she is to have a 
happy lot. With a disposition like hers 
she will feel both the joys and the troubles of 
life acutely. As Carruthers’ wife, few of the 
latter will, I hope, come in her way. And 
now I must see to my sermon’, This is Satur- 
day, and Iam seldom so late with them, but 
I have felt disinclined to buckle to, to write 
or think, all the week, and now Scamp’s lucky 
fortune has unsettled me ; but I must use my 
will, and put thoughts aside, that is, secular 
ones,” he added, with a smile, turning to his 
table, and sitting down: before.a quire,of half 
foolscap. 

‘May I sit with you, Hdward?” asked his 
wife. “I won't talk to disturb you, and per- 
haps Lord Carruthers will come, back himself 
to tell us. I should like to be here if he 
does.”’ 

“ Very well, Mary,” said. Mr. Thorndyke, 
‘‘T don’t feel inspired.to begin yet,”’ he end 
with a smile, ‘‘so you will not hinder me 
daresay.”’ 

Bat Lord Carruthersdid not return. He 
found Adela sitting alonein the tent, leaning 
back in a lounge chair, with.a neat little shee 
and highbred instep peeping from theoldg,of 
her cream-coloured dress, 

She was looking sweetly pretty, her fair 
skin catching a tinge,from, the ruby, vely 
with whick her, costume was trimmed, and 
her well.turned. .wrists.and white hands : 
shown beneath, her half.cut sleeves, trimmegyji 
with falling lace. 

Her azure.eyes wore. far-off look,,and shep 
started when. Lord. Carrutherg,etegd. before 
her, and, a slight. expression, of ..vexation 
crossed. her. speaking face; butathe:. next 
moment. she had_ risen, and, j him, if 
not with: warmth, yet with politempage:. 

‘Did; you not find my parents)in?.”’she; 
asked, as she indicated a chaix, 

«Yes, I haygeseen. both. Mry.and. Mrs, 
Thorndyke,”’ he,weplied, ‘‘ and. have. had. a 
pleasant integyiewawith them, and now.L have 
come to tonmenfxyou, Miss.Adelae. I amue | 
humble petitionend,” 

She looked.. up, ,inquiringly, no. shadow» of 
his meaning f ind... 
wanted.,to be alone—to think+so..his. visit., 
was unaeceptable, that was-all,; 

“ A spetitioner! ” -she:. repeated,... smiling, 
‘Well, Lord,.Carrathers,. you, may» be that, 
but don’t ask.me to picture.you # humbleone,, 
at any rate,ford-could not do it.” 

“Could: you not? And yet a man must 
needs plead humbly, when he is asking for his 
life's happiness!” returned. his lordship, 
gravely, 

She did not answer him, and a flush rose 
to her cheek, as he continued,— 

‘* Adela, you surely cannot be taken by sur- 
prise at this avowal. You must have seen 
that ever since I came from abroad last year 
I have loved you.” 

‘‘T have not seen it,” she returned, hastily. 
‘‘ Had I done so ” 

He interrupted her. 

‘*Hear me out, dear girl. Your parents 
have given me permission to speak freely to 
you, and have desired me to tell you that they 
wish nothing better than to see you my 
wife!’ 

She turned very pale, but did not again 
attempt to check his words, and he drew his 
chair close to her side. 

«“ Adela, you are the love of my life!” he 
continued, earnestly. ‘ Will youcome and be 
its brightness? My dear old place will be no 
home to me without the woman of my heart 
to share it with me; to joy with me in my 

joys, and to sorrow with me in my sorrows. 
Adela, you will not refuse me this happiness. 
You will be my wife! ’? and he took the soft 
white hand into his own. 

‘‘T cannot,” she said gently. ‘ Forget that 
you have asked what I must refuse.” 

“ And why ?” he queried with emotion. 








co 
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‘ Becanse, Lord Carruthers, I do not Jove 
you. We have been good friends; leb us 
remain so, pleage.”’ 

‘‘ Adela, do you love anyone else ?”’ he asked, 
with sudden pain. 

‘‘T-do not know that I do,’ she \returned, 
thonghtfully. “A preoccupied heart is not 
the only reason | for not .caring for a man in 
that way.” 

‘* Then you do not forbid me to hope?” 

“Yes, I do. It is of no use for you to let 
hope tell you a flattering tale, Lord Carru- 
thers. I like you too well ever to love you,” 
she added quaintly. ‘And now think of: it 
no more!” And she looked honestly in his 
face, pressed the hand which held hers, and 
quietly .withdrew it fromhi ., 

“Not think of it!” he “ Adela, 
you can never have loved to speak thus 
lightly.” 

‘‘ Perhaps. not,” she angwered. “But I 
think I should haye-thesstremgth of will to 
forget, if I tried.” 

“No, no, not. if your; love: wereas-deep as 
mine for you, dear gith! I are oP pores 
every thought of, the fature. has. been 
with pictures of. our joint, happiness ;,0ur, 
mutual joys; and, now you sayeyorgety. 
though the word held no pain for mex} 


Yes! b% lordshipwas goue! There wawno 
signef him anywhere, and the gate was swipg- 
ing to and fro, awif it had been sopened and 
shut with haste and impatienee. 

“T wish I knew whas she has said to him,” 
went on Mrs..Thorndy!e, uneasily. 

‘* Very well, my dear, let us go and find out, 
It is impossible for me to write with my mind 
in this state of uncertainty-and ochaes—I 
shal] have no sermon ready for to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Never mind, preach an old one,’ returned 
his wife, with a smile. 

‘*Turn over the tub, ch! Well, I beliéve 
many men do so'once a year—one old clergy- 
man I knew, told me honestly that was his 
system, and his pazishioners. knew his ser- 
mons..by heart, and woulditelk*you what was 
¢ 6 each, Sanday.” 

. He-was. putting his pxpers together«as he 

cone them,opened: the. ’rench window, and 
ing his bamd ¢broagh. his wife’#arm, pro- 
d withyhex:tosthe tent. 


They spokes: walked along, and their 
voices reached, rf ; 

She sat.up.with,an eveillé look, scenting 
opposition, 


“When Gresk mects Greek,” she mur- 
| peer ‘* They-willkiseek to persuade me that 
t would}be for my good—and, they may be 
’ Adela dyke-neversbreaks 
















“T. amssorry to put you tog .” Bheija 
sleeve; }: 


replied, laying her hand.apon his; w 
‘* but it igdkinder to telk; 
than to . dreamyof a fn) 


never ben ized. 
worthy of yourdove tham I 


exacting by nature, and. 
It is all right here at 
discover my faults, 


they»do. not 


because I always havemy 
own way. With a Jhugband. it;qvould) bei, 


different.”’ 


‘* Adela, if that-be all, Jet ug. 
hayegour own way, my: i 


whould wish:it!”’ 


wX 


“Nol it would not do. I spocleens i 
youyif you were weak; and yet I feel ;. you Reeter 


ver be my master!.”’ 

“¥ou would resent it if a man-attempted 

that, surely.?”’ 
“Qertuinly; if I knew it—I shonld kick.over 
the, traces.at once,’ she. said, with a laugh. 
* Tord C » if everrumy. love, is .won,, 
and kept :thengaimer will be a very, clever 
man, His reins.roustbe of. thefinest silk, and 
strong as iron. If once.t ve, 
to his inflaence! Don’t you: thinkyou,are: 
well ont of it, »myfxiend?” and she-gave. him, 
a bright, heantwhole.look. 

“No, I do not. I believe. you-to.behigh- 
spirited, but as trae as steel; you will not! 
scare.me with your sketches of, character... I 
shall watch, and wait, and hope still.” 

‘*Do not,” she entreated; ‘it will only end 
in disappointment !” 

‘** Adela, I value the prize too:much to give 
it up without a struggle,” he said, earnestly. 
‘“‘T can never turn aside from seeking you 
while you are free.” 

Then he held out his hand to her, and as 
she laid hers upon it he stooped impulsively, 
and touched ié with his lips. 

The action had been as quick as it was 
decided, and the girl had no time to show 
annoyance, for no sooner did she recognize the. 
fact that he had kissed her hand than she 
knew that he was gone. 

. a * * * 

‘“‘ Edward,” said Mrs, Thorndyke, suddenly, 
‘‘Lord Carruthers is going away. See he is 
making for the gate, and he looks'upset; I do 
hope Adela has not refused him.”’ 

‘* Refused him ! impossible! my dear!” bat 
he pushed his virgin paper aside, and did not 
appear so assured as his words seemed to 
imply. 

“But he is gone!” continued the Rector’s 
wife in agitation. 









certainly not,” retorted the 
ersis a yery different class 


of.4 9, 

“Tr have nothing whateverto say against 

ay replied the or l, ‘ 

“ Againghohim! I shoaldy think not; 
there is nothing but good to be said of him!” 

“I did not--know he was sucha prime 
favourite,” she returned, witha smile, ‘‘ Now, 
Horace———” 

** We do. mot want. to talk of young Lake,” 
said Mr. Thorndykeyieritably. ‘“ He is a very 
god. sort of young, fellow, but if he were to 
ask for your hand to-morrow I should say 
‘no, to him.” 

“Without reference to my views?” and she 
let her eyes meet his. 

“I should think such reference unneces- 
sary. You could not consider Horace a suit- 
able husband ?” 

“ How do you know, papa? Did you ask any 
one’s opinion when you chose mamma ?” 

‘“No, I did not, but ths cuses are different.” 

‘* Different! What, because you are a man, 
and Ia woman? I cannot see it in that light. 
We have as much to lose or win in choosing 
husbands as you can possibly have in select- 
ing wives; but it is just like you lords of the 
creation, to think we should be bought and 
sold like slaves.” 

‘‘Adela! if I really thought you foved 
Horace Lake, if I considered him necessary to 
your happiness,’ began her father, in agita- 
tion, ‘I would put my own wiskes aside.” 

** And let me have him?” 

“T could not-cloud your life.” 

“You old: dear!’ she cried, starting to her 
feet.. “I only wanted to make you say.some- 
thing sweet and nice. I knew you. would if 
I ran you in a corner,” and she threw her 
arms about :him:in her old impulsive way. 

‘* And do you care forhim, my child?” 

“Care for him, you wise. old. thing, of 





Mr. Thorndyke joined her at the window, : 


course not,” she cried, again smothering him 
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with kisses. ‘I only care for you, and you 
ought to know it, and you will find it very 
difficult to get rid of me I can assure you.” 

A look of pleasure rested for a moment 
upon his face, but he quickly dismissed it. 

“My dear, you are fencing,” he said. “ You 
led me-cleverly off the track with your will-o’- 
the-wisp Horace, but it won’t do; you know 
as welias I do that your mother and I did 
not come here to talk to you of him.” 

“No?” she answered with well affected 
surprise. ‘* Well, if you are going to remain 


for a chat yon must have this cosy chair,” | 


and she pressed her father into it with gentle 
strength, while she drew her mother to the 
only other seat the tent contained; and having 
made her Sit down, flung herself at their feet 
with a graceful movement, rested her head 
against her mother’s knee, and slipped her 
hand into her father’s. ‘ Now,” she asserted, 
‘Tf I’m to be talked to, I’m ready!” 

“Why did Lord Carrruthers go away, 


Adela ?”’ questioned ‘her: mother, smoothing | 
| such an opportunity really does seem a pity, | 


the girl's bright hair. 


“That is best known to himself,’” she | 
| sure he expected his dismissal as little as Tj 


returned, a flush.creeping to her fair cheeks. 


‘One does not usually ask a gentleman why | 


he comes, or for what reason he leaves, when 
he pays @ morning visit.’’ 
‘“‘ Adela,’’ said her father, ‘ your badinage 


is irritating. We came toask you a simple | 
| dyke, eagerly. 
0 80.”’ 


question, and we want a sensible answer ” 
“Oh! like that, dad, are you!” she said, 


smiling upat him. “I’m so sorry, for I know | 
she replied, in a low voice. 


by myeelf one feels badin that condition, and 
I’m quite sure Lord Carruthers is not worth 
one unpleasant word between us.” 


“T am grieved to hear you say 80; he is a | 


very fine fellow, and I like him immensely.” 

‘So do I, for the matter of that; he is nice 
enough, take him all round.” 

‘“« My dear child,” strack in Mrs. Thorndyke, 
in a deprecating voice, ‘do be serious !”’ 

“ Never was moreso in my life, even during 
— dad’s best sermons. 
rested—deeply ! ” 

wAdelal y 
saint !’? exclaimed the Rector, hotly. 

‘Meaning you, dear dad?’’ she laughed, 
brightly. 


‘‘T really shall be very angry with you,” he | 
' some day I hope yon will become more sensible. | 


began with veritable annoyance; but Adela 
was now on her knees before him, her golden 
head upon his shoulder, her soft white hand 
smoothing ont his care marks. 


“No! you never were that in your life, 
darling!” she said, softly. ‘I’m still your | 
own little Scamp, and [ever shall be. It is too | 


late to change now, dad,’ and she raised her 


faucy eyes to him, full of love and confidence. | 
“Small witch!” he muttered; ‘it must | 
have been just such a girl as you who made | 


poor St. Anthony look up from his good 
books. 
woman, and fice the stern realities of life?” 

“Soon enongh,” she returned; sadly. ‘I 
don’t want to begin before I can help it.’’ 

‘But Lord Carruthers,’ reminded Mrs. 
Thorndyke, ‘breaking in. 

“Off the line again! Adela, what a tac- 
tician you are! Yes, Lord Carruthers. Why 
do you lead me from the subject?” 

“Simply because I do not wish to broach 
it. His lordship is nothing to us; why should 
we talk of him? People are not pleasant 
themesof conversation—it is too personal! ”’ 

“Of course it is personal,” said her 
mother. ‘ Adela, Lord Carruthers asked our 
consent to his proposing to you.” 

“That was. very straightforward: of him,” 
she returned, approvingly. 

“ Of course it was.” 

Then there was silence 

‘* Well?” resumed Mrs. Thorndyke, interro- 
gatively. 

Adela looked at her. 

‘* And did he?’ continued her mother. 

‘It is rather a mean advantage to take of a 
man to tell of an offer, is is not?’ she 
returned with hesitation. 

‘Certainly not, in this case,’’ replied her 
father. ‘He proposed, of course! And.you?”’ 





I’m deeply inte- .| 
you're enough to provoke a 


she laughed; “it is easy to borrow senti- |} 


| wife!” 


Scamp, Scamp! will you ever bo a , 





“T was highly flattered, eqnally of course. 
Now don’t you think I should jump at the 
chance of becoming a countess?” she asked, 
wickedly. 

**T should hope you were not mad enough 
to refase such a man, with such a position,” 


| returned her father, warmly. 


‘Ts there any insanity in our family ?”’ she! 
asked, quaintly. 

“Tnsanity! Why?” 

‘Because I did refuse Lord Carruthers, | 
papa—refused him absolutely and irrevocably. | 
I did not say ‘no’ in a manner 


which |} 
meant ‘ask me again,’ but I told him plainly 
it could never be.” 

“ Adela, it is too bad of you,” said Mrs. ! 
Thorndyke, veritable tears starting to her eyes. | 

“You will never get such a chance agzin, | 
and we wished it so very much.” 

“Do you really want to get rid of me, | 
mamma ?’’ asked the girl, her smile dying out. | 

“No, child, not to get rid of you,” replied 
her father, not unkindly ; ‘* but to throw away 
and Carrathers is such a geod fellow. I'm | 
did. What reason did you give him for your 
refusal? ’’ 

‘I do not love him, father, and I told him 
honestly that I never should do so.” | 

“« How can you tell that ?’’ said Mrs. Thorn- ! 
‘*Love grows, and yours may 

{ 

‘‘No. Love is an inspiration, not a growth,” 
“Tt comes with. | 


out your will or knowledge. It cannot be | 


' cultivated, believe me.” 


* And pray what do you know sabont it?” 
asked the Rector, regarding his daughter in | 
surprise, ‘‘ I’m aware you have had Iots of 


| fellows after yop, but you have assured me | 


you do-not care for any of them.” 
** Nor do I.” 
“ Yet yow have your definition of the article ' 

by heart!” | 
She had flushed beneath his scrutiny, but 

she was not beaten. i 


“You forget the yellow-coloured novels,” | 


ment.” 

‘Very easy,” he answered tartly. ‘ Adela, | 
Carruthers will not give- you up lightly. I 
know the man, and I yet hope to see you his | 

“Yes!” chimed in her mother, “ it would | 
make us very happy, dear. Try and like him, | 
there’s a good girl ;” | 

‘* Fancy trying to like one’s future husband,” 
she laughed. ‘No, no, it realty would be 
that, mamma. Put the idea from your heads, 
you two old dears—I shall never become Lady 
Carruthers !”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘6] HAVE NOT FORGOTTEN |” 


Aveta TuornpyKe had heard but little of | 
the man she loved during the past three! 
years, but she knew she was not forgotten by | 
him, for in every letter he wrote to her father, | 
he sent her a kindly message, not warm 
enough to raise a suspicion of the truth in the | 
Rector's mind, but sufficient to let the girl | 
know that she was remembered. 

Not once had he penned a line to her direct, | 
and yet Adela felt he would come back, if she} 
kept-her word and waited. As if to reward 
her for her faith in him, soarcely had her} 
parents left her than a servant came and} 
placed a missive in her hands, and her heart 
leaped, for she knew the writing. 

It was from Cecil Egerton, now promoted to 
the rank of Major! It was not a foreign let- 
ter, as those to her father had hitherto been, 
bnt written upon ordinary paper, and stamped 
with a penny stamp; moreover, it bore the 
postmark of London. 

Long the girl gazed at it in a tremor of 
happy doubt. Was Cecil really in England 








|should be ntterly miserable. 


when she had believed him far away in the 
sunny East? 

After awhile she broke the seal with eager 
fingers and read the following lines :— 
‘*My pean Miss Tuornpyke — 

“IT have been very ill, and have been sent 
home to England on sick leave. Wiil there 
be a welcome for me ai Winsthorpe if I come 
down? Ido not mean from my old friend the 
Rector, but from the bright-eyed child with 
whom I smoked the calumet of peace in the 
aucient walnut tree, Scamp, have you kept 
your promise ? If not, never again could [I 


| bear to visit the old place, haunted by memories 


of your winsome ways! Send me one line to 
the Army and Navy Club, Piccadilly, and by 
it I will be guided, whether I inform the 
Rector of my return or no.—Yours ever, 
**Crcin Ecerton.” 


Adela sat gazing at the lines before her, her 
heart filled with’ a deep joy, when a merry 
laugh sounded close at hand, and Lilian Free. 
mantle stood before her. 

**T have been watching you,” she said. 

“Spy !” retorted Adela, with a bright look, 
** Were you repaid for your trouble?” 

*Amply; I’ve learnt a secret, Scamp! 
how sly you have been! ” 

‘““T? I do not understand you!” 

“Don’t you? Dela, who is that letter 
from?"’ 

A deep fiash suffused the fair girl’s face, as 
the dark eyes of the other were fixed upon 
her, and Adela did not reply. 

‘*Tt is short for a love letter,’’ continued 
the young lady, with an air of authority; ‘ but 
it is one for all that.” 

“Oh! you know that, from the vantage 
ground of your superior knowledge.” 

‘Of conrse I do; have you any news for 
me, dear?” 

‘Regarding yourself? Wo, not to-day, 
Lilian. You must not be greedy, and he 
must not be imprudent. If [ received too 
many letters, it might be commented upon ; 
there are disadvantages in growin, up!” 

Lilian sighed. 

“Tf it were not for you, dear old girl, I 
He is coming 
home, but I shall not be allowed to see him, 
unless you can manage it for me!” 

* T'll do my best.” 

“ Youalways do, you dear old pet; and now 
about yourself. Why were you looking so 
strangely happy when I caught you, Dela?” 

“ Because [ felt so,’’ she returned, shyly. 

‘*Ts shat all I am to hear?” 

‘“* Yea, that is all to-day.” 

‘¢ Shall I know more soon ?”’ 

‘* T hope so.” 

Then the two girls waited, each for the 
other to speak. 

* Adela,” said Lilian, after a panse, “do 
you know people are saying you will be Lady 
Carruthers some day. What @ lovely little 
countess you wonld make! ” 

“Do they? Well they are mistaken, Lil,” 
she answered, quietly ; ‘‘ the position wouldn’t 
suit me at all, and Lord Carruthers knows: it 
as wellas Ido!” 

‘*T am so sorry 
will ask you ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure he won’t,” she returned, with a 
smile. 

“Then I can’t think who it can _ be with, 
Dela, but there’s no doubt he’s in love; he’s 
so absent, yon can’t keep his attention fixed !” 

“ Perhaps it’s with you, Lil!"’ 

“With. me? No, my affections 
settled |" 

‘* But he is not to know that.” 

“T’m sure he might. by my manner.” 

“Your manner! Why, you're the veriest 
iittle flirs I ever saw!”’ 

“You re a nice sort of friend, Dela,’ she 
langhed, “If I’m a flirt, what are you?” 

“Im noteure. Dol flirt?” 

‘Rather! why, how you make Horace bow 
down to you.” ‘ 

‘Oh! yes of course; he knows which side 
his bread is buttered.” 


Then you don’t think he 


are 
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“So do most people, but it is not that. 
Horace loves you for yourself !” 

Then the girl suddenly looked up. 

‘‘ What has become of the handsome Cap- 
tain, who was here three years ago? You 
never mention him, Adela, and I have meant 
to ask over and over again !"’ 

“Oh! he’s a Major now}” she returned, 
with burning cheeks. 

Lilian looked at her keenly, then broke into 
a silvery laugh. 

« Lies the wind that way ?—in the East, eh? 
He went to India, did he not? If you won’t 
givé me full information concerning him I 
shall ask the Rector, and tell him the reason 
for my interest in him.’ 

‘* And what is your reason?” 

“Your blushes, Adela. Shall I consult your 
father as to their origin?” 

‘*Don’t, Lilian. Ill tell you all I know— 
Major Egerton has returned'to England.” 

* And is coming down?” cried the other, 
eagerly. 

‘I never said so,” 

‘‘ No, your tongue did not, but your cheeks 
did. Adela, I’ve known you too long—you 
can’t deceive me. I daresay that letter was 
from him! Wasit?” 

‘** Perhaps.” 

“ And was it that made you happy?” 

“IT won't be confessed,” she cried, starting 
to her feet, and placing the letter in her 
pocket. ‘* Come in and have lunch with us, 
and I will walk home with you afterwards.” 

“ Will you? Yourare nice. I should like 
both. of all things.” 

“Well. then, that is settled. To tell you the 
truth, lam rather in disgrace to-day, and I 
shall hail your presence at luncheon as a 
godsend.” 

“Bad Scamp! What have you done now? 
Your parents are such old dears, I cannot take 
your part if you have vexed them. You 
should live with my father for a week; he 
would make you jump!"’ 

“No, he wouldn’t; I should manage him,” 
she laughed. 

‘* Well, confess; what have you done? If 
you don’t I'll ask Mrs. Thorndyke.” 

‘*She would not tell you if you did; and 
now, dear, come in.” 

The two girls went into the house, and 
Lilian Freemantle took off her hat and jacket. 
She was decidedly a handsome brunette, and 
madea striking contrast to Adela’s fair beauty. 

Her eyes were dark and eparkling, fringed 
with long black lashes; her complexion olive- 
hued, warmly tinted with carmine; her face 
oval, her teeth dazzlingly white and somewhat 
large. 

In fact, she was altogether an attractive, 
dashing-looking girl, and one not to be passed 
by without notice. 

As soon as luncheon was over, which some- 
how lacked the ease which pervaded the 
household generally, Mr. Thorndyke retired to 
his study, and after a few minutes Adela 
crept away to write to Major Egerton. 

She only sent him one line; but it took her 
a long time to make up her mind what to say, 
and longer still to decide that what she had 
written would do. 

She merely wrote :— 

“T have not forgotten,” and signed it 
“Scamp.” 

Lilian Freemantle was the best-hearted girl 
alive; but she was decidedly inquisitive, and 
Adela had scarcely left the room when she 
really did ask Mrs. Thorndyke what was the 
matter. And she, poor woman! was but too 
ready to get a listener to her troubles to 
withhold her confidence; and before Adela 
returned, Lilian had heard the whole story of 
Lord Carruther's offer, and her rejection of 
him. 

When the two girls went upstairs to put on 
their hats Lilian took her friend by both 
hands, and looked her full in the face, 

**Oh! you sly young puss! ” she said, her 
dark eyes dancing. ‘I know how you vexed 
your parents this morning! How could you 
refuse such a man as Lord Carruthers?” 





‘* Who gays I ever had the chance?” 

‘* Come, my dear, give up trying to deceive 
me! I have heard the whole story from Mrs. 
Thorndyke! It is useless! ’’ 

“It was not fair of mother at all !’’ returned 
Adela, warmly. ‘If I were a man I should 
deeply resent a girl’s telling I had proposed to 
her !”’ 

“So should I! But you have not done so !”’ 

‘No; but mamma has!” 

“ It is safe with me, Dela. You might have 
trusted me." 

‘No, Lilian, not with other people’s 
secrets! ’’ 

“ But you were so sly about it!"’ 

“Was I? Then it was not for my own 
sake !”’ 

‘‘Why, you made out he did not care for 
you!” 

‘No, not quite that! I said he would not 
ask me to be his countess ! 

‘Because you had already refused.” 

* Just so!"’ 

‘* Deceitful—decidedly! ” said Lilian, with 
mock gravity. ‘‘And oh! Adela, how could 
you? It would have been such a splendid 
match !” 

‘* Yes! of course it would! I appreciate 
its advantages ; but I cannot avail myself of 
them!” 

“Ah! Isee! You are too romantic to de- 
sire baronial halls, and all that sort of thing ! 
You want love in a cottage, and Cupid as 
cook and housemaid. Usual food, which 
mounts up butcher's and baker’s bills, will not 
be required. You will live on the sweets of life, 
and thrive on them, pronouncing yourself in- 
tensely happy in your lover’s elysium.” 

‘Lover's fiddlesticks! Don’t talk euch 
nonsense, Lil, or I shall think you moon- 
struck!” said Adela, laughing. ‘No, I am 
afraid I too well appreciate the good things of 
this life; but they may be too dearly bought ! 


Lilian, it makes me tremble to think what I} y' 


should do if I were married to a man and found 
I did not love him. I verily believe I should 
do something dreadful—cut my tbroat, per- 
haps! ” 

“ Or his ?” coolly suggested the other. 

“That would be more satisfactory by far ! "’ 

Then the two pairs of eyes met. 

‘«* Lil, what nonsense you talk ! ”’ said, Adela, 
with a smile. 

‘‘My dear, the same thought was passing 
through my brain concerning you!” replied 
Lilian Freemantle, smiling too. ‘‘And now 
if you have finished titivating, we had better 
start. My! you area time dressing; and I 
have a stern parient at home, remember! ” 

‘“*T like you, Lil.” 

“Of course you do, but what called forth the 
sentiment on this especial occasion ?’’ 

‘Why, you have been standing before the 
glass ever since you came upstairs, gazing at 
yourself from time to time like a female Nar- 
cissus! and I verily believe, like him, enrap- 
tured with your charms; while poor little I 
have had to dress in the corner, regardless of 
my hat being all on one side!” 

‘With your brain to match, Dela ?’’ 

“* Yon're complimentary !” 

“Not at all. I asked for information. Have 
you answered that letter? I suppose you stole 
away for that purpose after lunch ?”’ 

‘‘And thinking me safely out of the way, 
you treacherously pumped my dear, weak- 
minded mother, and made her commit a breach 
of confidence ?”’ 

** Not a bit of it. I was doing you a friendly 
action!” 

“Me. How?” 

‘Why, if I had not kept Mrs. Thorndyke 
amused she would soon have wanted to know 
what had become of her ewe lamb; and 
would probably have sought you, and found 
you writing love-letters.” 

*“‘T have not been writing love-letters, and 
mamma is in better training than that!” 

“Oh, is she? I wish my father was!” 

‘You give way to him too much, Lil,” 
decided Adela, buttoning up her glove. 

“I’m obliged todo so. Hescaresme. He 





makes such a noise if I don’t obey him at 
once.” 

‘‘Why don’t you make a noise too? He 
would soon get tired of it.” 

Lilian looked at her with open-eyed wonder. 

‘My dear, the place would be like a bear- 
garden. I couldn’t!" 

‘It would be an unpleasant sort of remedy 
for you both, perhaps, but it would cure him. 
You allow him to be quite a tyrant to you?” 

“That is really substantially true, with the 
exception of my allowing him to do it. I’m 
awfully afraid of father!” 

“T’m not a bit! ” 

“It is well that you are not. Dela, would 
you beard the lion in hisden? Would you 
come to my rescue, if ever he found out?” she 
said, earnestly, laying her hand on her 
friend’s shoulder. 

“OF course, I would. I will go and ask his 
consent now if you like?” 

‘*No, that would never do. My boy must 
get on first. He must have enough to keep 
the wolf from the door without elp from 
papa. I’m not sentimental, Dela, but the 
<—— would content me very well with 

im.”” 

“Oh! And Cupid as chef de cuisine,” 
laughed Adela. 

‘My dear, I really must go,” announced 
Lilian decidedly. 

‘In other words, you prefer to change the 
subject,’ suggested Adela. “Well! I’m a 
generous enemy ; I'll let you off. I've been 
ready this half-hour—but you are such a girl 
to talk.” 

“Talk! Why I can’t get in a word edge- 
— if you're within a mile, and you know 
i . 

‘tI know you're a horrid little wretch!” 


cried Adela, catching her, and giving her what . 


she called a bear’s hug. “And I cannot 
imagine what he or anyone else can see in 
ou.” 

‘*My dear Dela,” retorted Lilian, “it is a 
mystery to me why Major Egerton——” but 
Lilian Freemantle’s speech ended suddenly, 
for her friend had made a rush for the door, 
and had flown downstairs like a lapwing, to 
avoid the retaliation she knew she deserved, 
and Lilian had to follow her without finishing 
a broken sentence. 

rs. Thorndyke was in the passage. 

“What! are you going, girls? ’’ she asked, 
as she saw their outdoor garments. 

‘* Yes, indeed ; I expect I shall be scolded as 
it is. I didn’t know I should stay here to 
lunch.” 

“Tell Sir Richard to scold me instead,” 
said Adela. ‘‘I should rather like it for a 
change.” 

“That’s a challenge, Mrs, Thorndyke,”’ re- 
marked Lilian! ‘ You spoil Dela!" 

“I don’t feel sure you are not right,” re- 
turned the Rector’s wife, half sadly. 

‘‘Send her to the hall for a month. Papa 
will get her into fine order for you.” 

“Would he?’ replied Adela, with dilated 
nostrils, and a defiant look. ‘‘I’m not so 
easily kept in order, I assure you !”’ ; 

Then she turned and laid her cheek against 
her mother's with a loving gesture. 

‘‘ We never try that sort of thing on, mumsy 
dear, do we ?’’ she said. 

“IT don’t think it would be of much use, 
my child,” replied Mrs. Thorndyke, kissing 
her. 

‘“‘ And we quite understand each other, don’t 
we ?” continued the girl, coaxingly. 

“Yes, generally, dear; and now good-bye.” 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Thorndyke. May I come 
again soon?” asked Lilian. 

“‘ Certainly, my dear ; weare always pleased 
to see you,” and after a friendly kiss the 
Rector’s wife watched them down the drive 
and out of the gate. K . 

“Your mother’s a dear old thing!” said 
Lilian, warmly. 

“That she is, especially when she lets out 
my secrets,” said Adela, wickedly. “ And 
now Lil, do you know how far I am going 
with you?” 
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“I know how far I should like you to go.” 

*« And how far is that?’’ 

“Why, all the way, of course, but I know 
as well as possible where you will stop.” 

«‘ Where ? ” demanded the other. 

‘‘ At the post-office, of course.” 

‘‘ Why should I? There’s a letter-bag at 


home. 

“A letter-bag at home!” echoed Lilian. 
‘‘ Of course there is; so there is at the Hall, but 
these are only for ordinary letters, my dear 
child!” 

“Oh! that is how you manage, is it?” 

‘** You know how I manage everything. I’m 
not so close as you are, Dela.” 

“Tl go right home with you if you like, 
Lil. So much for your suspicions.” 

Lilian looked at her watch. 

“ All right, you will still be in time for the 
pest on your way back,”’ she laughed. 

“The post/ You're post mad,’’ said Adela. 
‘‘ I’ve a good mind not to go another step with 
yeu,”’ but she went on for all that as far as 
the massive gates of Marsden Hall, and as she 
returned she walked close by the wall of the 
pest-office, and dropped a letter into the box. 


(To be continued.) 








‘* SUMMER’S GONE.” 


* Dust on thy mantle! Dust, 
Bright Summer, on thy livery of green ! 
A tarnish as of rust, 
Dims thy late brilliant sheen ; 
And all thy glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour.” 


’ Not without a sensation of sadness do we 
witness this change—for, gentle and gradual 
as if may be, ’tis always with a sigh of regret 
that we see the beautiful fade and die away. 
And thus have faded the flowers— 


“The fair young flowers, that lately sprung and 
stood, 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 
sisterhood.”’ 


And how we miss the trees!—the broad 
shadows cast by their bounteous foliage when, 
upon a rare and chance occasion, we visit 
some well-known sylvan spot; while within 
doors even greater is the loss—for gone with 
the summer is that screen of greenery, which, 
by a sublime ‘“ make-believe,’’ gave an ideal of 
seclusion, and a shutting away of the outer 
world from sight. 

ood, whose verse ever alternated from the 
mournful to the gladsome, asks, in a poet’s 
reverie : 


‘* Where are the blooms of summer? In the West, 
Blushing their last to the last sunny hours. 
Where is the pride of summer—the green 

prime— 
The many, many leaves all twinkling? Where—”’ 


And, wonderingly, we, too, question— 
** And is the swallow gone? 
Who beheld it? 
Which way sailed it ? 
Farewell bade it none ?”’ 


Yes, with the prescience unequalled by the 
vaunted knowledge of humanity, they also are 
gone with the summer, “have winged across 
the main” to their sweet, summer homes. 
The wise little birds! They would not stay 
to perish with cold and hunger in our change- 
ful clime, 

Gone, too, is the brilliant butterfly and all 
the sportive ephemera, whose frail existence 
is of such brief duration. 

Yet, with our benison on the memory of 
your sunny days and moonlight nights, vale, 
sweet Summer ! 





Tue tempered light of the woods is like a 
perpetual morning, and is stimulating and 
heroic. Tha anciently reported spells of these 
places creep on us. The incommunicable 
trees begin to persuade us to live with them, 
and quit our life of solemn trifles. 





BE TRUE TO ONE. 
—O— 
Furrt not, little beauty, 
Though some may have said, 
‘“‘ Your face is your fortune ; 
Choose well ere you wed.” 
Remember this, maiden, 
So Rumonr asserts : 
A man seldom marries 
The woman who flirts. 


Don’t say it is pastime, 
A joke, or mere fun ; 
A woman’s white soul 
Is like snow in the sun. 
Love’s pure rays will melt it 
To tears or to smiles ; 
But dust from the highway 
And byeway defiles, 


When once you have chosen 
The man of all men, 
Who loves you most dearly — 
And you love—why, then, 
Look out, and not trifle, 
Or let your thoughts rove 
To other admirers— 
So sacred is love. 


With hands clasped together, 
And heart meeting heart, 
Oh, what is there like it 
In nature or art ? 
The angels beholding, 
The sight would not miss, 
Of two thus united 
In conjugal bliss. 


Stoop not, little maiden, 

From heights where you stand ; 
You hold a high place 

In our beautifal land— 
A fair maiden now, 

Sweet, true wife by-and-by ; 
And mother, perhaps ; 

What queen stands so high ? 

M. A. K. 








A TRUE REVENGE. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


“ Aye, my proud, ambitious beauty, I wish 
you all the happiness you deserve while abroad, 
and when you are established here again my 
turn will come!” 

There was an ugly light upon the stern old 
face as he spoke those words, but they quickly 
faded, as a thought of his pure gentle darling 
crossed his mind. 

Meanwhile, the carriage, containing the two 
so newly wedded, dashed lightly along the 
slushy streets, now alive with vehicles of all 
descriptions, but they heeded not the outside 
world ; each was flashed with exultation at the 
fulfilment of their brightest hopes. 

‘‘Una, my darling wife!” cried Lord Gray- 
don, bending forward suddenly, and drawing 
her to him. ‘Have you no word to say to 
me?” 

‘*George!” was her reproving reply, bat 
she managed, with her usual tact and by means 
of her rare fascinating smile, to rob the tone 
of its sting, and he smiled half saucily as he 
took her slender hand in his and stroked it 
tenderly. 

“Since my lady is so dignified, I must con- 
tent myself with your hand, wishing like 
Romeo that I were ‘that glove upon that 
hand!” he returned softly ; and Una turned 
her large dark eyes upon him with a world of 
love slumbering in their depths. 

** Uncle did not seem very well,’’ observed 
Una, after a short pause, during which the 
carriage had nearly reached its destination. 

“No! He struck me as being peculiarly 
distrait,”” was George's reply. Then, as if the 
thought had just occurred to him, which in 
truth it had, he added, ‘‘ By-the-bye, Una, 





what did that Italian woman say to you? I 
saw her face, and guessed it was not very 
pleasant by its expression.” 

A swift and sudden change came over the 
beautiful smiling face. The smile vanished, 
and in its place there came a look, half dread, 
half passion. What if that woman’s words 
were true? Ah, did not the very tone of her 
husband's voice tell her what would be her 
fate. 
She did not immediately answer. The 
beating of her heart choked her, and though 
she essayed to speak, no sound came, and so 
they reached Ludgate-hill station ; and in the 
hurry of getting into the right train, and 
inquiring after their luggage, Lord Graydon 
appeared to have forgotten that he had received 
no reply to his question, and Una breathed a 
sigh of intense satisfaction. But this state of 
security was only a false lure. 

Just as they were about to enter the carriage 
set apart for them, and marked “reserved,” a 
tall female figure, clad in a dark travelling 
cloak, rushed past them, and both recognised 
in it the Italian. 

“« She appears to be following us!’ remarked 
George. ‘‘ What was it she said this morn- 
ing? You did not tell me!” 

“Oh, she wished me every happiness, the 
insolent creature,” replied Una, carelessly. 
“I think she must have some knowledge of 
my acquaintance with Gabriel Varne, and 
wishes to annoy!” 

This seemed a very feasible explanation of 
the woman’s conduct; and so, with an expres- 
sive shrug of his broad shoulders, he assisted 
his wife—oh, what a thrill of happiness it 
sent over him that thought, she was his wife 
—into the carriage, and entering himself, 
closed the door. 

‘“‘T wish she had kept her place in her own 
world,” he observed. ‘‘I do not like that 
such a woman should even glance at my wife, 
the Lady Graydon.” 

‘Una shuddered as she had shuddered on 
beholding the Italian standing beside her on 
theslush-covered pavement outside the fashion- 
able church. Something whispered her 
that if not her mother, the woman held some 
kinship to herself, and a horrid dread took 
possession of her, lest this should, in any way, 
become known to her husband. 

And the train dashed on its way, rocking to 
and fro with the rapidity with which it sped 
past the houses, fields, orchards, and frozen 
tree-bordered streams, Lord Graydon keeping 
up an incessant flow of bright, sparkling con- 
versation, in which Una outwardly took great 
pleasure. Thus they reached Dover, where 
wu will leave them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Six months had passed away, and the earth 
was once more clad in the pure, pale green garb 
of fairy-like Spring. Even London—big, rest- 
less, smoky London—looked bright and fair 
in that season; for from the many windows of 
the houses in the gloomy, dark squares, there 
peeped forth frail, sweet blossoms, and pale 
vines trailed themselves lovingly over the 
boxes which held their roots, and the sun 
poured his golden rays down upon the earth 
with lavish hand, and even London smiled, 
and seemed a desirable place of residence to 
many. 

The London season had commenced early, 
owing to the early opening of Parliament, 
and among the upper ten thousand there was 
great excitement ; that is, as much as is prac- 
ticable with bon ton, for the new Lady Gray- 
don was to give her first ball the second week 
of the season. 

Lord Graydon had taken his place in the 
House of Lords, and already made a great 
stir about the new bill which was then agita- 
ting, more or less, every English heart, and 
on one occasion had made a most eloquent 
speech, young as he was, which elicited a 
sneer from one of his own party, that if was 


‘a pity Lord Graydon had not been born an 
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artisan’s son. Thus he and his young wife 
were people of notoriety in their world, and 


were sought after, not alone for the: beauty | 


and fascinations of Una; they were influential 
in many. ways in the House, and thus Una 
was courted by some who would perhaps have 
held themselves proudly aloof, though indeed 
she was the wife of one of England’s noblest 
neers. 

, Their town house was in Park-lane, one of 
those detached houses with drooping-branched 
trees screening the windows from the rude 
gaze of passers-by, and at one of these stood 
Una; proud, beautifal, imperious, as of ‘yore, 
with an added air of triumph in her bearing 
tbat did not sit ill upon her queenly style. 

Beautiful exceedingly, indeed, she was, and 
no wonder that her young husband’s hand: 
some face flushed with pride and love as he 
gazed upon her. The trained morning robe 
of rich salmon pink fell in soft folds round 
her splendid figure, and the frillings of price- 
less, yet simple-looking lace revealed a small 
part of the marble, column-like throat. Was 
the renowned Helen as superbly lovely as 
this? the young fellow asked himself, and 
then he turned to her with a quick, bright, 
smile, drawing her to him, where he sat on a 
lounge near the window. 

‘** Darling wife!” he said, passionately, 
kissing the full, red, smiling lips, “I think 
you are growing more lovely everyday! Itis 
too bad of you, for Iam nearly crazed now,” 
and with a happy laugh he pressed another 
kiss upon. the lips that were held so tempt- 
ingly near. 

‘Vous ide un gros, stupid!” she laughed, 
putting her two hands on his shoulders, and 
looking into his blue eyes with a glance of 
tenderest love. 

Heavens! was that look false? Could a 
woman act that? It would seem so, for when, 
some few minutes after, George quitted the 
apartment she sank down on to the lounge 
with a sigh that was half acry,so long-drawn 
and quivering. 

‘‘ Gabriel,” she murmured, ‘‘ where are you, 
my love? Oh, Gabriel! I long so for a sight 
of your face,;.and you will not come!” 

The last words were indeed a wail of 
anguish, and the lovely face paled at the 
thonghts that came to her in her impotent 
anguish. Ah! those who saw the beautiful 
woman of fashion receiving her guests or 
greeting friends at theatre or opera, dreamed 
not of the moments of agony that came to 
her when it seemed better to give .up all, 
position, husband, honour to seek the man 
she loved with all the passion with which such 
natures as hers love. 

But these moods did not last—no, not long 
enough even to have carried out that wild 
wish to run away, and when they were over 
Una laughed at herself for a poor, weak, fool. 
Give up all this for which she had worked so 
hard! No! and the proud face flushed into 
brighter bloom, and the great, dark passion- 
ate eyes glowed with added lustre. 

‘« Tt was well to let off the. steam,” she told 
herself, and would rise and ring for her maid 
to dress her fora ride. But on this day she 
did not go for a ride; she sat there instead, 
living over again in memory, the days at 
Wood Lodge, the days that never could come 
back again, for everything was.changed; and 
these thoughts only tended to fan the flame 
which should have been put out at once by a 
strong, firm hand; but where her. inclina- 
tions were concerned Una was—well, not weak, 
but wayward and headstrong, and this once 
she gave herself up to her love for Gabriel,. 
thinking of him ina way she had never done 
before. 

That night was the night of the ball which 
had been the. -topic.of conversation for a 
whole fortnight, an anomaly in the world,of 
fashion, where nine days is.an age for a thing 
to be remembered. Hyde-park Corner.and 


Park-lane were lined with carriages, and. a 
little crowd had collected to. watch with eager, 
envious eyes their fair, bejewelled, and satin- 
draped sisters alight and trip up the broad 





steps and enter the doors, which to them 
seemed like the portals of Paradise. 

Una stood beside her husband receiving her 
guests, looking like some Eastern princess in 
her long sweeping robes of amber satin, with 
soft black lace falling over the shapely .arms, 
and nestling round the marble bust,.on which 
shone the Graydon diamonds, 

There were diamonds, too, in the masses of 
dusky hair piled on the. top of the haughty 
head, a fitting crown to the exquisite beauty 
of the calm, trianfphant face. 

Lord Graydon, with his handsome, boyish 
face and golden, curly hair; made a splendid 
foil for her ; and truly they made a striking 
picture of youthful beauty as they stood there 
in the broad yet clear light, greeting, with 
quiet, well-bred pleasure, their friends—he so 
fair and courtly in bearing, she.so haughtily 
gracious in the proud consciousness of her 
magnificent loveliness. 

* Allow me to congratulate you, old 
fellow!’’ 

This was some time later, when, the ball 
being an assuredsuccess, Una had—for awhile, 
at least—given herself time to make more in- 
timately the acquaintance of some of her new 
friends; and thus George was released, and 
immediately joined his-especial cronies, éne of 
whom it was who made the above remark. 

His face flushed slightly with pleasure ; 
but he returned with a light, bantering 
laugh,— 

“On my brilliant parliamentary pros- 
pects?” 

** Come, now, don’t play the indifferent. I 
am alluding to your marriage,” said the young 
fellow, whose name was Egbert Gordon. 

‘‘Thanks, old boy!’ was the half-languid 
reply, which appeared to annoy young Gordon. 
. “Tf that tone is any crfterion of your feel- 
ings, George, I am sorry she jilted Varne for 
you, though she does look more fitted for a 
countess than a commoner’s wife,’’ was the 
vexed answer. 

Gabriel Varne had also been, and was still, 
a great “chum” of Egbert Gordon's, and he 
had piled anathemas upon the head of the 
girl who could jilt- him-;-but-when he saw her, 
he, like the rest, succumbed to the witchery 
of her manner, and having so far condescended 
as to congratulate Lord Graydon he felt vexed 
at the other’s nonchalant manner. 

“‘So that absurd affair has leaked out!” 
remarked the young Earl, calmly; but the 
flash of his blue eyes, and the red flash that 
rose to the roots of his curly hair, told that.he 
was moved, 

‘Absurd! I don’t know if itis an absurd 
story ; but all our world is fully aware of the 
fact that she was engaged first to. Varne, and 
jilted him in the most heartless manner... Ex- 
cuse me, I am engaged to Miss Blake. for thie 
dance!” and. away he. went, leaving. Lord 
Graydon standing alone-by the.open window, 
a cloud on his brow, and a disagreeable heavi- 
ness. at his heart. 

Somehow, the fact of the world—his world 
—knowing of it seemed to -bring .it, more 
flagrantly to his mind, and at this early stage 
of their married life a feeling of jealousy of 
this first engagement stole into his heart. 

Had she loved Gabriel? Did she love him 
(Lord Graydon), so. well 2. 

These were not. pleasant thoughts for. « 
young husband to indulge in on. the night 
when.he should be rejoicing in the triumpbs 
of his wife; but Egbert Gordon’s words, had 
called up the memory of some other words he 
had heard spoken by Una’s lips, 

Ii they were true, then why had.she married 
him? 

It.was bitter, indeed; but. horrible suspi- 
cien sntered his head. Had his. title-dazzled 
her? 

No! He was.an idiot to induige in such 
cruel thoughts—cruel to himself and .to her; 
_ was that. loving glance, that.smile false; 
a lie? 

‘* What a jealous fool 1 am!” he muttered, 
as his wife came towards him leaning on the 
arm of one of England’s greatest statesmen, 
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who was evidently charmed with his lovely 
hostess. 

" ey” his lordship -says,” “commenced 
Una, in that low, rich voice that was in itself 
a charm to steal a @ man’s senses; and 
then the three entered into a long political 
discussion, in which Una managed to hold her 
own, smiling gentle acquiescence where they 
went too deep, and making the most, as she 
knew how, of what she did know; and s0,. 
when Una was compelled to leave them to 
attend to her duties as hostess, the great poli- 
tician turned with asmile ‘to Lord Graydon, 
saying,— 

** You are indeed to’ be’ congratulated’ upon 
your choice of a wife; she-will make a Lady 
Graydon worthy of the old name: Sir Arthur 
Raye’s niece, is she not? A good’ old county 
family the Rayes ; some’ rackety» fellows 
among them. You have heard of ‘Lionel 
Raye, of course? But a splendid family in 
the main.” 

Lord Graydon felt a pardonable thrill of 
pride sweep through him at the old lord's 
words.of praise. Of course he knew the Rayes 
were people of distinction, otherwise he would 
never have set his mind on Una, but it was 
pleasant to hear his wife’s family spoken of 
in this manner; and it was only right that 
his wife’s pedigree should be’sans reproché. 

At this point of their conversation, Lord 
— was called away by some of his col- 
leagues, and Lord Graydon was again alone 
and with pleasanter thoughts, which, however, 
were to be rudely dispelled. 

Near where he stood was a large alcove, 
with a most inviting lounge in it, and it had 
the double charm that those in the large ball- 
room could.not see the occupants of it, while 
they had a.full view of all that: passed ;: but 
Lord Graydon was hidden from sight behind 
the long curtains that draped the curtains, and 
so it was that words never meant for:his:ears 
were spoken by lips that he had deemed so 
true to himself, if false to Gabriel. 

It was.a woman's voice that broke.,the 
thread of his musings, a rich low voice,.whose 
every tone had power to move his heart—the 
voice of his wife; but ah! what was it she 
was saying? He could not see her-face, but 
her-accent told him only too well the expres: 
sion that dwelt upon it. 

“Love him! yes, with a love I can never 
feel for another man. Basta,it seems strange 
to you; but my heart is hot, and knows what 
love means, CanTI help that he was not my 
husband ? ” 

Hard words, indeed, for.a husband of a 
few months to stand and listen to—cruel words 
for a woman to utter, even if true. A cold 
stern look came over the fair, handsome: boyish 
face, a look, that made him, appear ten: years 
older, though there -were no, lines. unden»the 
passion-dark blue eyes, no lines--round..the 
patrician mouth. 

Was this the woman who was_to be.the 
mother of the future Lord of Graydon—this 
the woman whom he had. called: pure and in- 
nocent. Great Heavens: how+could it be! 
The curtain was raised at. thisimoment, and a 
figure stepped out of the. window:into the 
flooding moonlight, and Lord. Graydon, saw, 
not his wife, but the Italian ! 

She turned at the exclamation,that;involun- 





tarily escaped him, and.seeing-by his face.that. 


he had been there sometime, laughed. low and 
softly, pausing with one hand,raised, ,while 
with the other she held the black lace,man- 
tilla that was draped round. her head, after 
the manner of the Spanish women. 

“ Diobueno! So you Hnglese know show to 
play eavesdropper,”” she muttered savagely. 
Well, milord, I hope it has. been of service to 
you!” and then she flitted away, leaving him 
staring stupidly after her, powerless te speak 
or move. : 

The likeness to Una struck him with a kind 
of horror, and then her, voice! What was the 
mystery? Heaven! this‘vile shameless crea- 
ture could have no connection wjth his pure 
wife! It was a freak of nature ; but it cast 
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dark shadow over bis spirit, a pallor over his 
fair, frank face. 

While he was: wondering and puzzling.over 
these things, the person with whom she>had 
been talking emerged from his shelter, and 
George beheld, to his astonishment, Sir Arthur 
Raye! There wae a coldly, revengeful look 
vpon the old Baronet’s face, a repellent | ex- 
pression that told of long brooding, and giving 
wey to his sorrow ; and though Lord:Graydon 


longed to question him: as to his friendship ' 


with # woman of such notorious character. and 
her presence here in his house, he forbore, 
feeling that he would not receive a satisfac- 
tory answer, for of late Sir Arthur had been 
most strange in his manner, so that a few said 
the death of his. only childhad) turned his 
brain. Be that agit may, he was ever brooding, 
with a hard cold look on his stern features, 
and « hot borning Jight in his eyes: 

Some timeafter this he stood near his lovely 
wife, and. watched with a somewhat jealons 
gaze the swift smiles that: chased each other’ 
across that mobile southern face, the quick 
uplifting of the large white lids, with their 
heavy fringes of darkest hue, the soft flashes 
that came from the dark eyes. Those musings 
had ronsed: the demon, which, in the breast.of 
w man with a lovely: wife; whom he suspects 


** Darling!” he cried, “‘ you do love me, say 
it—though youare my wife tell me again that 
you love me!” 

And. Una, suppressing the feeling of im- 
patience that came upon herat his words, 
which had banished that feeling of tender 
gratitude, looked up into his handsome face, 
aglow with the might of his love, whispered 
softly.und shyly,— 

‘* George, 1 love you—dearly !’’ 

The last word: was:very lowly spoken ; but 
it satisfied the heart of the young husband, 
who lifted the dark, beautiful face to his own 
as he murmured in reply;— 

“ You are a darling, and I am a jealous 
fool !”’ 

“TI will not: contradict, monsieur,”’ she 
laughed, saucily, freeing herself from his em- 
brace ; “ but, sir, you have not answered my 
question, Was my. first balla success?” 

‘‘A perfect success to your guests; and, 
by-the-bye, we had. one. self-invited,”’ he re- 
turned, 

‘*Who was, that?’ she asked, trying in 
vain to remember the faces of all those whom 
she had greeted during the first tiring hour at 
| the opening of the ball. 
| ‘ Guess!” he said, tantalisingly. 
| Now-that he-had kissed away all his jealous 











pitied as the case deserved, by the sterner sex ; 
or equestrians, male and female, mounted on 
superb horses, whose points they evidently 
desired to show, seeing how they put them 
through their paces. 

- “A splendid cweature that!’’ remarked a 
young fellow, leaning idly over the iron rail- 
ings whither he had stolen, much to the dis- 
gustof his mother and sister, who were driving, 
to have a quiet cigar. 

“ Which, who?” asked-his companion, who 
was none other than Egbert Gordon. ‘Oh! 
La Italians.’’ 

‘** No, I mean that superb cweature mounted 

on the Awab; wides perfectly, can see day- 
light between her and the saddle when she 
; Canters,”’ 
i ‘ That is Lady Graydon,” returned Kgbert, 
gravely. The toneof his companion was rather 
light, and he felt it would do him good to be 
reproved. 

‘‘Oh! I weally did not mean any dispawage- 
ment of her ladyship, as your tones imply,” 
| was the injured reply, and-just then Una 
turned her horse's head to speak to some one 
| Standing by the railings 

She had not noticed the Italian, nor 
dreamed that she, too, bad pulled up a short 
distance from her; but as they sat there on 








of being a-coquette, only half slumbers ; and | fears and doubts he felt in the humour for a | their horses clad in the sume style of habit, 
s0 it was with a prejudiced eye that he took. in | litsle fun, and it amused him to see the look | with large cavalier hats and drooping feathers, 


all those softly gay glances, those: bright 
trills of happy, triumphant laughter. 

‘“ Yet was she to blame?’ he asked himself 
chidingly.. Young, wealthy, and possessed of 


such marvellous beauty that even women | 


gazed upon her in surprised-wondering admi- 
ration, was it strange or unnatural that feel- 
ing her power she should use it? And just then 
her eyes fell upon him, Whetber it was chance, 
or that some instinct warned her, it is impossi- 


ble to say ; buta bright welcoming light flashed. , 


into the wondrous orbs,and a slight motion of 
the queenly: dark head, with its flashing 
diadem, bade him come to:her. 

That glance, of invitation set: his:mind at 
rest. Her-love was his; sheonly encouraged 
these: moths. for amusement, and: then if a 
man did not want his wife.to be. admired he 
should neither choose:a: lovely one; nor bring 
her into society. 

Thus the young fellow argued with himself, 
trying to exorcise the demon that had entered 
his breast... A man of-note and fashion, if ‘he 
take a fairand gifted woman to wife and love 
her, must ever feel more or less: of these pangs, 
and so he tried to school himeelf: to bear it 
quietly, 

It was' growing late now,and already some of 
the guests bad departed ; bnt Lady Graydon's 
first ball had been: such a success that some 
were loth.to say good-bye:to the great: lighted 
rooms, with their silken hangings, round which 
the perfume of a thousand rare flowers clung 
in intoxicating, delicious bouquet. 

Yet all things:must end, even: the first. ball 
of a, new belle whose cbarms are setting half: 
the young fellows wild, though she be married ; 
and so0.atJast, justas the first pale streak of 
golden light; heralding the approach of the 
god of_day, struck thovgh thevclinks:of the 
big, old-fashioned shutters, the last guests de- 
parted, and» Lordnand «Lady. Graydon: :stood 
alone in the. midst of the: spoiled--beanty: of 
flowers, and satin, and: wreathedsvy: 

“Was ita suocess. mia? ® askediUna, laying 
one slender, lemon-gloved hand caressingly on 
his broad: shoulder, 

Tt was not all shams. She:likedshim: for 
What he had given her; he it was:who had 
enabled her to stand triumphant amidst that 
crowd of aristocrats this night, sought after 
by all, the acknowledged “ peerlees: queen of 
beauty, and. for this.a rush of gratitude 
Welled np-from her impulsive soul. into the 
splendour of her eyes. 

So like love did it look, that soft, tender, yet 
eager glance, so like love the tender touch of 
of the slender hand, that a mighty rush of 
remorse swept over: Lord Graydon's heart, 
and catching her to him with swift passion he 
aid his lips npon hers in a long, long kiss. 


| of wonder on that lovely face that was his, all | 


| his own to kiss, to fondle, and caress. 
|} “Indeed I cannot; for, in truth, only the 
: faces of a few have remained on my memory, 
and to my knowledge none but. those who re- 
| ceived invitations were here!” she returned, 
quietly. | 

“Seeing that she only sat in the window- 
| seat yonder it is no wonder she escaped your 
| majesty’s notice,” he observed. 


| once. who was this mysterious visitor !’’ ex- 
| claimedUna, pouting slightly; all her curiosity 
| aroused at the mention of a woman. Who 
| Was it—who could it be? 

“ No Jess a person than our Italian, and in 
| close confab with the sterm Sir Arthur! 
| Looks funny, eh ?” was.the startling (to Una) 
reply. 


y 
“The Italian!” she,-cried,; recoiling as | 


though he had said a-cobra, 
“You need not: look.so frightened,” caid 
: George, looking in surprise at-the face ever 
which a grey pallor had stolen. ‘‘ Why, she 
will. not.attempt to kill you though she is 
an Italian; those heroics:won't do for these 
days.” 

‘‘ But what was she doing in our house, and 
talking to Sir Arthur? There must be some 
secret. between them,” she cried, half hys.. 
terically, wringing her small hands as if in 
terror, 

‘‘And.if there. be, is it. any concern of 
yours ?” demanded Lord Graydon, a shade of 
displeasure in his tones, which roused Una to 
a sense of how near she was betraying herself : 





and then that visit might have been only with 
the intent to extort money. 

‘* None! only—only I have a horrible dread 
of that woman. She seems to act the part in 
London that Farmer Gray did down at Wood 
Lodge; always appears toanncy me when I 
am happiest,’ was her more collected reply. 

“She certainly dces appear at inopportune 
moments,’ was bis half-laughing answer ; and 
then. it being late or early they left the ball- 
room, and sought rest for mind and brain in 
slumber, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tur Row was alive with dainty equipages, 
upon whose occupants the sun shone in long 
golden ethafts, glinting on the calm patrician 
faces of the daughters and wives of the exclu- 
sive few; on the smiling satisfied faces of the 
danghters. and. wives of rich soap-boilers, 
cotton merchants, &c., who, by dint of their 


‘** George, do not be so stupid! Tell me at. 


| the strange resemblance between this creature 

| of the demi monde, with her wickedly lovely face, 
‘and the proud Lady Graydon, struck many 

with a sense of wonder. 

‘‘ By Jove! she might be her daughter!” 

‘What .a remarkable thing!” 

‘Mamma, by-the-bye, who Lady 
Graydon.” ~ 

Such were the remarks which the resem- 
blance called forth; but they bowed and 
smiled sweetly, when the lovely eyes looked 
recognisingly into their own, all unconscious 
of the conjectures that were being bandied 
from lip.to lip. 

Lord Graydon was not with her, having 
£0me parliamentary business. to transact, and 
20 had handed her over to the tender mercies 
of young Lord Oakly, with the laughing ob- 
servation that he had better take care of her; 
so Una was feeling proud and happy; the 
| wife of one of England’s richest nobles, the 
; son of one of the grand old Norman families 
| to play cavalier. 

Beautiful enough, indeed, to warrant all the 
words of praiseand:admiration passed on her, 
| looked the youthful Countess, as she rode up 
and down the Row, smiling that rare slow 
smile of hers, a rich crimson glow staining the 
! clear olive of her oval cheeks—the great dark 
eyes black from excitement, though her 
manner was calm, even to hauteur. 

And riding thus, langhing carelessly at some 
remark of Lord Oxkly’s, she came face to 
face with the Italian. They simuitaneously 
drew rein, their horses rearing on their hind 
legs in angry protest against the sharp tug at 
their bridles; while the two women, 80 
strangely alike in their dark-glowing southern 
beauty, stared straight into each other's eyes ; 
the one havghtily, calmly, yet with a wild 
horror, the other significantly, and with a soft, 
irritating, assured smile, 

Then they turned their horses’ aside, 
and pussed en, but in the minds of all there, 
that little scene had ‘made a deep impression 
which, in the after days, came backto them, 
strengthening their belief in the strange story 
of Lady Graydon’s birth. 

She madeno comment upon the episode as 
she and the young lord went on their way 
now in the direction of Puark-lane. There 
was no change in the beautiful face, no paling 
of the rich carmine of those olive. tinted 
cheeks, no forcedness in the sweet smile, and 
yet in her heart sat a great quailing fear. 

Did that glance look like the glance of a 
pretender? Assuredly no, . Then her words 
were true. 

Horrible, damning thought! It could not 
—it could not be true; her pride, her ambition 


was 











banking account, were tolerated by those clear- 





voiced, calm-eyed. women; or: admired and | 


kept reiterating. 
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There must be some reason, if not the 
actual one which she gave, whispered common 
sense; but pride upheld her, and those who 
watched the two leave the Row were half in- 
clined then to think they must have been mis- 
taken—the likeness between the two women 
must have rendered them over imaginative. 

“Do you know, I think its a deu—great 
shame that such creatures #s that woman 
who drew up so impertinently in front of you 
should not be ordered out of the Row?” re- 
marked Lord Oakly, vexedly, as they cantered 
up Park-lane. 

Una turned to him with a smile, surprised 
and inquiring ; then as though it had recurred 
to her,— 

‘Oh, that beautifal, Italian-faced woman! 
She did me no harm, and,” with a laugh 
light and careless, ‘‘ I heard someone say she 
and [ were alike. Perhaps she wished to see 
me nearer, or was herself strack with the re- 
semblance.” 

All this was said coolly and calmly as 
though she were speaking of something utterly 
without interest to herself, merely carrying on 
a conversation which he had broached for 
conversation’s sake. 

Lord Oakly had been so taken up with his 
sense of injury at such women mixing with 
the women of his set that he had paid no 
attention to the murmurs of those around. 

Now he looked curiously at the glowing face 
turned half-coquettishiy for his inspection, 
and a shock of displeasure stirred him. Yes, 
she was, indeed, like this notoriously wicked 
woman—the very droop of the white, heavily- 
fringed lids, the wooing, bewildering smile, all 
were here. What did it mean? 

“The resemblance is marvellous, and I 
should imagine not very pleasing to you,” he 
remarked. 

‘It is far, very far from pleasing,’’ she re- 
plied, with deep emphasis, and having arrived 
at the gate of her own house, the subject was 
forgotten in insisting that her companion 
should dine with them. 

Daring dinner Lord Graydon, who had only 
just arrived in time to dress, and had, there- 
fore, not had time to inquire before, asked 
whom they had seen in the Park, and if they 
had spent a pleasant time there; and then, of 
course, the rencontre with the Italian was told 
by Lord Oakly. 

A displeased flash rose to his face during 
the recital, and an irritated feeling of annoy- 
ance came over him that his wife should be 
spoken of in connection with this woman. 

He felt half startled, too, and his thoughts 
wandered unconsciously back to the night of 
the harvest home at Farmer Gray's, when he 
and Una had-discovered the little parlour with 
the photograph of his wife, and he remembered 
that then a strange feeling of wonder stirred 
him, a feeling that was now intensified into 
— unexpressed horror of he knew not 
what. 

Una rising from the table roused him from 
his painfal reverie, and looking with a laugh 
at his gaest, he said,— 

‘Shall we go with her ladyship? We have 
not lived long enough yet to prefer wine and 
walnuts to the society of cultured women.” 

Unconsciously he laid a stress on the word 
“cultured,” which showed his mind was still 
ill at ease. ° 
_ And so they followed her to the large draw- 
ing-room, where tall, rose-coloured candles 
burned steadily in their gilded candlebras, 
reflecting themselves in the long mirrors till 
there seemed to be uncountable numbers. 

Yet there was no unpleasant glare in Lady 
Graydon’s drawing-room ; the deep rich blae 
of the curtains and thin-legged chairs, and 
puffy, inviting lounges, and seats of all descrip- 
Lions, accorded harmoniously with the soften- 
ing. dall-hued drab carpet. 

It was a room to describe which would take 
whole pages, with its priceless statuettes that 
nestled cunningly among leafy foliage, its 
tables strewn with rare bric-a-brac, old china 
vases and cups that would send a connoisseur 


mad with envy; one or two rare paintings * 








hung just in the right lights; a room wherein 
every object was of interest, and nothing paled 
on either sight or mind. 

The young Viscount would fain have lingered 
there by -the side of his lovely hostess, listen- 
ing to the pure tones of her rich voice trilling 
forth some passionate Italian love-song, for 
Una had cultivated this art of late; but he 
was due at Lady Somebody else’s, and so, at 
about ten, he rose and made his adieux. 

Una remained at the piano some time after 
his departure, and Lord Graydon sat on a 
lounge near, his face telling only too plainly 
that his thoughts were troubled. 

At length, jast as she had finished a spark- 
ling fantasia, with more variations than music 
in it, he called out to her, saying he had some- 
thing to say to her. 

He looked at her as she came, with that 
gliding, stately step, across the great room 
that seemed to have a ‘ patrician hush ’’ upon 
it, herself as queenly and ro: beautifal as 
an empress; and, looking, told himself that he 
must be goiag mad to have harboured the 
thoughts for a moment that had come to him 
while he sat there, apparently listening to her 
playing; and yet, his first question was 
another link in the chain of those thoughts. 

‘‘What was your father’s name, Una?” 

A look of intensest surprise passed over 
Una's face, and then she laughed softly, lay- 
ing one slender hand among the golden tangle 
of his curly hair. 

‘‘ You bad boy, to interrupt my playing to 
ask such a trivial question! You must be 
‘hard up,’ as the boys term it, for a topic of 
conversation.” 

‘Nay, Una, sweet, it is of more importance 
than you imagine. I am harassed by a great 
many speculations, and without knowing your 
father’s Christian name cannot arrive at any 
correct conclusions.” 

“One would think you were about to unravel 
some thrilling mystery, to judge by your look 
and tone! ”’ cried his wife, in playful accents. 

‘‘And so I am!” was the rather startling 
reply—startling in the extreme to Una, for her 
thoughts flew at once to that interview with 
the Italian, and the words she had “spoken 
therein. 

Had George discovered something ? 

“* What is the mystery ?” she asked, trying 
to hide her anxiety beneath a laughing ex- 
terior, and succeeding, for Una had wonderful 
self-command. 

“IT will tell you when you have answered 
my question,” he returned. 

‘** My father's name was Lionel,’’ she said. 

At the simple words a ghastly change came 
over the young fellow's face, and the boyish 
blue eyes gazed at her in utter and complete 
horror, while the hand that had been placed 
on her shoulder in a loving caress fell from her 
as though there were something uncanny in 
the touch. 

‘“What is there in the mention of my 
father’s name to cause you such concern?” 
continued his wife, seeing that he was incapa- 
ble of speech. 


Her tone was a trifle irritated, and {this 


effectually roused him. 

“Una,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘do you know 
that it was Lionel Raye who caused Farmer 
Gray’s wife to disgrace herself ?”’ 

“No!” 

There was a bitter agony in the rich, low 
voice now, a bitter agony in the lovely faca, 
from which the colour had all faded, and the 
glorious dark eyes looked dumbly into his, 
asking the question the pale, quivering lips 
could not. 

Then, with a mighty effort, she put the 
horror from her, and, facing him, said,— 

* Does that make any difference to us? We 
are married, and you say you love me. Can 
this thing alter that?” 

She asked it proudly as her right, standing 
before him in the ripe bloom of her beauty, 
like a young empress commanding her subject, 
yet with a soft, lingering smile on her lips 
that rendered her irresistible. 

Could he lose her just as he had gained her, 





this beautiful, loved wife of his, whom at one 
time he had never hoped to gain? 

Was it her fault if her father—he shuddered 
at the thought of the man—had been a villain ? 

It was cruel of Sir Arthur not to have told 
him ; at least, he could then have made his 
choice; while now he looked upor her in her 
loveliness, proud, yet supplicating, his wife! 
his own! fondly cherished for more than 
six months. 

No, he could not put her from him, even if 
this thing were true, and the world need never 
know it. 

He would seek out Sir Arthur, and ask him 
to quiet that vile Italian, and then he would 
bury the horrible truth in oblivion. 

Easier said than oqsegigliobed. Lord Gray- 
don, but youth is fond of dreams. 

“ Una,” he whispered, holding out his arms, 
‘* come to me if you can honestly say you had 
no inkling of this. Nay! dearest, do not 
shrink from me in anger ; but I would never 
forgive that, though the parting broke my 
heart.” 

‘* Parting! ’’ she murmured, as kneeling on 
the soft carpet she laid her head on his 
breast. 

A horrible fear was tugging at her heart. 
Would that woman tell him of her visit on her 
marriage morn? Would she tell him that she 
(Una) had been warned? Visions of all her 
anticipated triumphs and pleasures floated be- 
fore her in mad mockery. Memories of the 
ball of so recent date, where she had “stood 
the fairest of them all,’”’ though there were 
women of surpassing beauty in that assembly, 
were vividly before her. Should she lose all 
these ? ” 

Oh, Heaven ! and if, finding that she had re- 
ceived a warning of the mystery hanging over 
her birth; if, finding this, he should cast her 
from him—from all these luxuriesof mind and 
body, carriages, horses, jewels, servants, for 
which she had bartered her soul—then Gabriel 
would have been sacrificed for an empty shell. 

This love, that she nursed and cherished sin- 
fally in her heart for Gabriel Varne would 
still be a sin, and she would find her ambition, 

ride, and love all of no value—all turned to 
or sea-fruit in true earnest. 

‘‘Dearest!’’ said Lord Graydon, holding 
her to him in loving passionateness, ‘‘ Dearest, 
I only spoke of a possibility, which you well 
might grow angry at my even thinking of. 
How should you know of any strangeness con- 
nected with your birth, since Sir Arthur al- 
ways treated you as his niece?" 

‘And how, if Iam Colonel Lionel Raye’s 
daughter, am I not his niece?” asked Una, in 
amaze. She had not thought out the dis- 
graceful truth as yet, but his words sent a 
dawning light into her brain. If the woman 
was Farmer Gray’s wife, then she could not be 
Lionel Raye’s widow; then, if she was Una's 
mother—— 

Una shuddered, and drew nearer the stal- 
wart form of her young husband in the shame 
and humiliation this thought brought her. 
How she had always laughed and jeered at the 
“vulgar” farmer; she, whose very presence 
in the world was a shame and crime—she, 
whom Farmer Gray must have pitied with a 
cold, harsh pity for her stupid arrogance. 

‘‘]T will see Sir Arthur to-morrow, and then 
you will know all the truth. Until then, dear 
one, do not let this trouble you,” said Lord 
Graydon gertly, and Una laid her head—her 
dark i head—upon his shoulder, and 
wept in tke excess of her anguish. ; 

Could she but see this woman, and bribe 
her not to reveal that visit of hers, all might 
yet be well. A horrible loathing forthis woman, 
whom, if her husband's idea was true, she 
ought to give the sacred name of mother to, 
came over her. Oh! that she were dead, any- 
where, so that she could not despoil her Una 
of her luxurious home and triumphs. 

Her husband's eyes were resting on the 
lovely, haggard, troubled face—half wonder- 
ingly, half musingly ; but she, knowing her own 
thoughts, flashed guiltily, and averted her eyes, 
quickly saying,— 
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“George, you do not seem to comprehend 
it is to me; think how my courage is 
tried!” 


“ Aye, dearest! I have thought it all out, 
the horror to you, the disgrace I have put upon 
the old untainted name of Graydon—disgrace 
that you are the innocent cause of—yet none 
the less disgrace. Can I keep ita secret ? Will 
it not some day leak out, and bring scorn and 
contumely, if not on my head, on those of my 
children, should I be granted any ?” 

“You regret your marriage with me?” 
asked Una, mournfally fixing her large dark 
eyes upon his face with tender, searching 
scrutiny. 

Una would have made a splendid actress ; 
the attitude, expression, and tone were perfect ; 
and gezing upon her in this new sweet, plead- 
be humility, a tide of passion swept over 

im. 

‘“No, no! a thousand times no!" he cried. 
“You are still mine—all mine—be your birth 
what it may.” , 

And so they talked on in the quiet of 
the luxurious apartment, that was only dis- 
turbed now and again by the quick rattle of 
some cab {hurrying to the theatre, or the 
lighter, softer roll of carriage-wheels; and 
Una’s thoughts flew with passionate yearning 
to her love—Gabriel Varne—and lying in her 
husband’s loving arms, she wished with vain 
impotence, that if her husband, finding her 
out in her deceit, should cast her from him 
that Gabriel — no, better not record her 
thoughts; they were wicked, sinful thoughts, 
that in the fulfilling have led many a weak 
woman to perdition. 


(To be continued.) 








A Sorser Sziier.—Street life in Cairo is 
very attractive to the stranger. Even business 
seeks the open air rather than the close and 
stuffy shop. Guides, ass drivers, messengers, 


are ever on the lookout for strangers. Other 
industries are more cosmoplitan ; the sellers of 
fruit, of sugar-cane, of water, of sorbet, abound. 
Sorbet, once the beverage of the rich exclu- 
sively, is now offered for a trifle to the moving 
world on the thoroughfare. Sorbet has 
been brought within the reach of all; but it is 
rather an orange, lemon, or pomegranate 
syrup, than the cool sorbet of other days. The 
dealer stalks the street, calm, placid, like all 
Orientals. His garb is wretched, his turban 
of a colour nor to be decided, his slippers cling 
to his feet by some fascination. A porous 
earthen jar and a goblet not over clean, con- 
stitute the fellah’s outfit. Ata sign he comes 
up, and with proverbial gravity pours out a 
glass, waits in all patience for the purchaser to 
empty it, receives the accustomed coin, and 
goes on to meet another customer. He may 
pass ten fountains, but the goblet is never 
rinsed. 

A Homery Inpustry. — A correspondent 
writes from Paris that potato culture is likel 
to receive a new impetus since the plan of ~ 4 
ling them peeled, sliced and dried, like certain 
fruits, seems to be the taste of the export 
market. The drying of the potatoes can follow 
the period of the dessication of fruits. The 
method obviates decay and germination of the 
tuber, and occupying a less volume, transport 
will be cheaper and less difficult. The pota- 
toes are mow by machinery; next carefully 
washed, sliced in rounds, and left for twenty 
minutes in a strong solution of kitchen salt. 
The brine induces ess in the slices and 
prevents their Senging colour—thus securing 
what sulphur does for fruits. Later the cut- 
tings left to drain, placed in the drying appa- 
ratus on hurdle shelves, and submitted toa 
temperature varying from one hundred and 
seventy-six to one hundred and ninety-four 
degrees Fahrenheit. They must remain a 
little longer in this hot bath than fruit. Be- 
fore using, the slices have to be steeped twelve 
to fifteen hours in water, when they will 
become as fresh and as flavoury as new 
potatoes. 





DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


I pip not see much of Lady Lorraine for a 
week or two after this, save at a distance. I 
saw her, for instance, at the Cowes Regatta, 
the centre of a crowd of worshippers, dressed 
in the most perfect of sea-going gowns, and 
looking not more than five-and-twenty. I saw 
her at Goodwood Races, one of the most re- 
markable figures on the lawn—clad in a white 
silk, draped with black lace, bonnet and para- 
sol to match, and with crimson flowers in her 
bonnet, on her parasol and in her bouquet. 
She was, as usual, the cynosure of all eyes, and 
followed by a little bandof men. One carried 
her field-glasses, which were daintily mounted 
in gold andivory. Another had charge of her 
wrap, a third of her fan. It was a kind of 
royal progress, and she passed Hugh, Mrs, 
Rose and me quite close, with but a faint 
smile, and a mere lowering of the eyelids. I 
felt rather hurt and resentful for the first time 
in my life, and Hugh was bitterly pleased, 
and whispered to me,— 

“ You see she has not waited for you to take 
the first steps, Ranee, and perhaps it is as 
well. Now you will have every excuse for 
saying, ‘Not at home!’” 

But in the depths of my heart I knew per- 
fectly well that a few smiles and a few sweet 
words from her ladyship, and I should be as 
much her slave as ever. 

We only went to Goodwood the first day, 
Ada, Rose, and I, but Hugh attended the 
races each day. He told me that Lady Lor- 
raine was well to the fore in splendid gowns, 
and that people swarmed round her like flies 
round a pot of honey. He also told me that 
the ring had scored tremendously, and that 
some of the backers had been badly hit— 
notoriously Carden, who had gone a mucker 
on a horse called ‘“‘ Blue Ruin,” and was just 
about stone broke, from which curious phrase- 
ology I gathered that Captain Carden had 
lost a great deal of money over the recent 
meeting. 

Next day I met Lady Lorraine, in fact—in 
Palmerston-road. She was walking with 
— Carden, and looked unusually pale, 
and was talking (for her) in a rapid and ex- 
cited manner. She scarcely noticed me. Judge, 
then, of my utter amazement when I had a 
visit from her that self-same evening, at the 
extraordinary hour of half-past nine o'clock. 
Hugh was dining at our mess, as it was a bi 
guest night, and he was bound to be there, an 
I had partaken of a slender meal alone, and 
was trying over some new accompaniment on 
the guitar, when the —e door 
opened ; and, quite unannounced, Lady Lor- 
raine walked in ! 

So amazed was I that I dropped the guitar 
and sat and stared at her. She was dressed 
in her dinner-dress of crimson satin and black 
lace, and had a diamond butterfly sparklin 
at her throat, and another in her hair. 
this was revealed when she removed a very 
long fur-lined cloak which entirely enveloped 
her, having a hood drawn over her head. 

Without a word she coolly took off this 
wrap, laid it ona chair’; then, as if she was an 
invited and expected guest, she walked over 
to the fireplace and threw herself down into 
a low chair, opposite to me. 

“How to you do, Lady Lorraine?” I said, 
rather ae 

“Very ill, indeed, my sweet Angelina!” 
was her calm reply. And as I looked at her 
face, as she lay comfortably back against the 
dark velvet cushions of her lounge, I noted 
mentally that she had aged ten years since 
I had last seen her. Her lips had lost their 
firmness, deep lines seemed to have suddenly 
appeared in her face, her eyes looked sunken 
and anxious. 

What had happened ? 

“ You are naturally surprised at this strange 
visit from me, but I knew you weré alone this 





evening. Sir Roper is dining at your mess, 
and I wanted an hour's uninterrupted talk 
with you—undisturbed and perfectly private. 
I have something to say to you—something to 
tell you—of the last importance !” 

‘To tell me, Lady Lorraine!” I echoed, in 
amazement. 

“‘ Yes, to tell you, Diana Halford ; and what 
I have to tell you is for your ear alone. Be- 
fore we go any further, will you fetch mea 
testament?” 

I thought this an extraordinary request. 
Was she going to read and expound to me? 
Nevertheless, to hear was to obey, and I left 
the room and presently returned with what 
she required. 

She took it in her hand, and examined it; 
then sat up erect, and tendered it back to me, 
saying,— 

‘*T want you to swear on this, that what I 
am about to tell you you will never reveal to 
human being—without my permission! ” 

‘*I will promise to keep secret whatever you 
may wish to confide in me,’’ I answered ; “ but 
I would rather not take an oath.” 

But you must,’ she replied, tapping her 
foot imperiously, ‘‘ otherwise I cannot tell you 
my secret.” 

“Then I am afraid I must decline your 
confidence,” I returned, with unmoved com- 
posure. 

‘ That is out of your power—you must share 
it!” 

“‘T see no must in the matter.” 

“No, of course you do not, as you are in 
complete ignorance of what 1 am about to tell 
you. Once you are as wise as you will be, 
very shortly, you will see a very large must in 
the matter.” 

“ At least permit me to tell Hugh ?—I ask 
no more.” 

“No; I cannot permit you to tell any one.” 

‘* Does it concern you alone ?”’ 

“You and me,” she answered, briefly. 
“Come,” she added, impatiently’? we are 
losing very valuable time. I may never have 
such another golden opportunity as this. 
Make up your mind to give me yoar promise, 
Diana, and take the oath.” 

“No, I cannot, cannot promise to keep what 
seems a serious matter from Hugh. Between 
husbands and wives there should be no secrets. 
I am sure you know that yourself.” 

“Quite an exploded idea! Come, I will 
conjure with what will surely move you. I 
implore you, as you value my friendship, to do 
as I request. To be silent will harm no one, 
and will save me from misery untold. It 
is not much I ask of you, Diana, only 
silence ; and all this time my fate, my honour, 
my happiness—nay, everything in life I value 
—is trembling in the balance, and it is for 
you to give me a pledge, and save me!” 

Her voice was low and soft; it thrilled me. 

‘““Oh! Lady Lorraine !—I save you! How 
can I—a stranger to you and yours a few 
months ago—have such extraordinary in- 
fluence over your life and happiness? You 
talk in riddles.” 

“Riddles, indeed! Oh, Diana! how hard 
you are. I come to you for help, and come in 
vain ” (tears stood in her eyes as she spoke). 
‘‘' You will be sorry—oh! more than sorry— 
that you nave failed me in my need, when you 
know all, More, Iam ready to swear on this 
book that you will never forgive yourseii if 
you do not help me now.” 

Her tears and her appeal had the desired 
effect. I was generous and impulsive. I 
could not endure to see my idol in distress 
and tears, nor litten to her upbraidings. 

And few young girls, let me here remark, 
could have withstood the prayers and tears of 
this beautiful arch. enchantress. 

“‘ Here—give me the book, then,” I said, 
abruptly, ‘‘and I will promise. I swear 
most solemnly on this Holy Testament never 
to reveal the secret to a soul, that you are 
about to impart without your permission.” 

“ And that you will never have,” she added, 
in a low voice. Then wiping her eyes, she 
rose and stood beside me, and said,—*t Pro 
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pare yourself for something that will seem | 
incredible, but which is perfectly true.” 

‘‘IT am prepared to hear what you have'to | 
say, but do tell it soon; my heart is beating , 
so fast. and I cannot endure suspense.” i 

‘Turn round and look in the glass—look at , 
yourself. Now look at me—are you any'the | 
wiser?’ ° 

‘* Not the least.’ 

*“ You have no imagination, Can you not 
imagine what I Jooked like at your age?” 

*Yes,”’ EF replied. “ I ewppose your hair was 
fairer, and your figure slighter.” 

** Dense |—dense !—as a London fog! Then 
I see I must tell you, Diana," she said, taking 
my hands in both of hers, holding them’so 
tightly that she hurt me, looking me full in 
the face, ‘* I am—your mother /”’ 

When she had uttered these four words I 
gave a shriek, tore my hands from hers. and | 
retreated several paces, placing a chair between’ | 
us. Then I'gasped out,— 

‘Lady Lorrwine, you must be mad!”’ 

‘* Never more sane in mylife! But I don't 
wonder that you are startled, and that you | 
think me crazy. I feel very old indeed when / 
I realise the fact that I have a grown-up, 
married daughter!” 

She was perfectly collected as she spoke, | 
and stood on the hearth-rug in her sweeping | 
laces and satins and flashing diamonds, one 
perfect arm resting on the mantel-piece, com- 
pletely mistress of the position; whilst I, 
trembling all over liké an aspen-leaf, and con- 
vinced that I had to do with a mad woman, 
cowered behind a sabstantial chair, and kept 
& greedy eye on the bell ! 


—@- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘** You need not be so desperately frightened,” | 
3a'd my unwelcome guest. ‘“I am not insane; 
L-am not going tomurder you. I am really your 
mother, though-I can eusily believe that just 
at present :t is rather hard for-your’ mind to 
grasp the fuct.” 

‘* My mother died when I was a year old,” 
I answered. ‘She lies in her grave these 
twenty years. How dare you assume her 
neme? Now I begin to believe in what people 
suid of you, Lady Lorraine, though I had 
closed my ears to the: best of my power. Now 
I believe that you are whut they say—a hearé- 
less, unscrupulous, dangerous:woman |” 

“Oh! they say that, do they? Well, in 
fature you will know that they are speaking 
of your mother; and if I am heartless, un- 
scrupulous, and dangerous, take care that 
these little traits are not hereditary. You 
have inherited my face, although you do not 
ree the resemblance}; why should you not. in- 
herit my nature?” 

* My mother is dead—my mother is dead ! ’’ 


I reiterated. “She died twenty years ago,” 
I repeated, in a voice I searcely recognised: as 
my Own. 


‘* Yes, she did! She died to you and her 
husband—not really, but figuratively. She 
has come to life again as Lady Lorraine.” 

“J will not believe it! No, never !’*I cried, 
covering my eyes with my hand, and thus 
shutting out that -brillient figure standing 
before the fireplace. 

I could nov dear to think that all my tender 
nremories, nurtuted secretly, and none the less 
strong. nnrtured for years as a secret posses- 
sion, were ull at once to be thus swept away 
by a few crazy words from Lady Lorraine, 
who was surely not responsible for her actions 
this evening. . 

“TI see you don’t believe me, my little 
Ranee, that I nursed in my arms, and knitted 
little socks for, and was proad of inevery way. 
Yes, you had soft hair like golden span silk, 
and were only ten months old when I saw you 
last. Come here, to the glass, and I will con- 
vince you this time. Come!” 

Mechanically I moved towards her. It was, 
as 1 had often heard, by fur the wisest and 
most prudent plan to humour mad people. I 
would try and humour her. 





“Look,” she said, “at your, eyes an® 


| brows !”” 


I glanced up, and in my own brown orbs 
fear was most legibly written. 

‘‘Now look at-mine. You,see the colour 
and shape is the same, do you not?” 

True; but her eyes glittered with » hard 
brilliancy that frightened me. 

“Then,” she continued, “* note our - features 
—nose, forehead,’ chin; they are exactly’ the 


| Same. Iam twenty years your senior. You, 


wear your hair differently to mine—it is much 
lighter ; but anyonecould tell at a glance that 
we were mother and daughter. Now give me 
your hand; it is precisely the same as: mine 
in shape and size, even to the very mails. As 


; to your foot, I know it is small, as small as 
, this,’’ exhibiting a dainty little satin shoe and 


open- worked stocking. 
I remembered with a pang of agony that 


seemed actually to contract my heart,-one day | 


—ux day I could never forget—when, in spite of 
Peggy, I had tried on a.pair of -pretty fairy 


| slippers, and how they had fitted. 

. “ Still unbelieving, my daughter, in spite of | 
the test of our two faces? Now you shall try | 
| the test of questions. 


Ask me what you 
will!” 

“What was my birthday?” 

‘The fourth of May, eighteen hundred and 
sixty two.” 

“ What was my father’s name—his second 
name ?’”’ 


implore you! I beseech of you! ..I cannot 
bear to keep this secretfrom him !” 

‘* Remember your promise! You shall tell 
him when ZI give you leave—no sooner! Do 
not forget that you owe,duty. and obedience 
to me as well as to him! "Who in. the whole 
world is so near to youasI am?” 

I was dumb. It never occurred to me to say 
that-for twenty years she -had forsaken me, 
and that it was not to her I owed a, tittle of 
obedience, love, or duty,.till I learnt why- she 
had.been dead to me for so.many years! 


out at last. 

‘« The night you wore the Begum's ‘necklace 
—lI knew it too well. lt was mine once upon a 
time, and now it has. been the means of restor- 





} 
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ing me my daughter. Your diamonds, Diana, 


| have given you @ mother. Well, I see you are 


agitated and over wrought—and no wonder! 
You have not my mental. endurance or iron 
physique! You had better ring for your maid, 
and goto bed! [ shall come andsee you again 
shortly !”’ ; 

As she was saying this she was once more 
wrapping herself up in her cloak, then she 
pulled the hood far over. her~head, kissed her 


; hand, and opening the door went.out and left 


me. 

When I heard the hall-door close I got up, 
struggled over to the sofa, and flung myself 
down there, and lay as.one who is dead; then 


| tears came to my relief, and I wept. 


Pp 1#- 
Oh ! how I wept, and why should I ?, I asked 


“* Second name! '* placing her’ harid to her myself, angrily. Should I, so friendless. save 


head. ‘ John—John—it was an odd name. 


It began with a G..Stay,I have it—Glass- | 


pole! It was his godfather’s name, and it’ 


' brought him in a nice little legacy. It came 
when we were at Lahore, and I remember he | 


got me a lovely landau all the way up from 


| Calcutta. Is there anything else: you would | 


like to know?” 
‘Yes. There was a certain box kept in the 
store-room of our bungalow. My father would ' 


net allow it to be touched,-because it con- 
tained things that had. been my mother’s. | 
Tell me what its contents were, and then I will 
believe you.” 

“The contents of that dear old box!: 
Nothing easier.. I missed it frightfully; and, 
many a day I languished for things that were. 
therein. In the first place, a pink satin dress 
trimmed with Brussels lace;.mext a white 
satin. ‘There was also a fancy costume.in 
which I went.as ‘Folly’ to the governor's 
ball. Oh,dear! Oh; dear! There was.also a 
habit—dark green—the opera cloaks—one. red 


| 


for Hugh, not be thankful to:find that my 
mother was living, and such a‘mother as Lady 
Lorraingj And yet in my heart I could not 
rejoice. 

Lady Lorraine, as my mother, was intoler- 
able. Far rather would I believe my mother 
to be lying in her grave six: thoueand miles 
away across the sea. : 

Presently I: heard a voice near me saying, 


in tones that. I easily recognised,— 


“ Save us ‘and send us, Miss Ranee 1 What's 


‘all this about?” 


It was Peggy, of course, 

“Sit up, honey, and tellbyour’old Peggy'what 
ails you! -Dear, dear, ‘this is*awful ! ”»sur- 
veying my dishevélled»appearance as Isat 
up and: pushed my wet bair out of my eyes. 
‘+ Ochphone, I see itall! “Youwhave had Lady 
Lorraine here’ with you! this::two«hours, and 
she:leaves you crying fit to break your heart ! 
Ranee; darling, did she’ tell you anything?” 


| she added, in w whisper. 


My lips quivered. I.:could not—dare not 


and gold—some ‘fans, slippers, and odds-and- | snawer, 


ends. ‘The box was black. and had D.O.M.. in 
brass nails on the lid—Diana Olivia Manners! | 
I have:long dropped the Diana, and.as you} 
may have noticed, sign myself Qlive Lorraine. | 
Now I see by your face that. you are con- ; 
vinced."’ 

I was beginning to: believe in. .Lady Lor- 
raine, now I had-no desire. : Big, beads, of 
perspiration stood-upon, my forehead. 
knees tumbled under.me. My hands were 
damp erd.clammy. 

“Is there anything. else. you would like. to 
ask, my dear? ”’ 

“ Yes—yos,” I faltered. ‘If, youre my 
mother,.as. you. say, why did you abandon 
me? Why.did you leave my father? Why 
did he always allow me to.thivnk that you 
were dead?” 

“Ah, why, indeed? That is a long. story. 
I shall tell you the whole of it another time. 
I think you have heard quite enough for one 
night. Come.and kiss me, my daughter!” 

Lapproached. her timidly,:and,she, took me 
in her arm:s.and ki me. 

Little, little did I ever dream.that I.would 
receive @ mother's embrace ! 

“ Now'that you know who Iam, ‘you must 
be tome avery'davghter. I. shall-come.and 
go as I please; and my dear Diana’s husband 
may be as cool as he likes; but he shall not 
raey the door upon his wife’s mother,: shall 

e ? ta] 





“Oh, mother, mother ! | Let:metell*him, I 


‘*I see he has!’ said Peggy. “ She'has 
told -you :who'she is! Oh! and my*mind 
misgave me-weeks ago,and Iwas right ! Ob, 
it’s herself come to trouble-us again ! ” wring- 
ing her hands, as:‘she spoke. © ‘Oh,'what is to 
be done atiall—atiall? What did she tell you, 
Miss Ranee?”’ 

‘s What I bave taken-an oath never to reveal 


Y | —not even to Hugh !”’ 


“Tis as well he should not know what you 
and I. know, darling! ,»Shure -she.is your 
mother? ”’ 

‘Hush, Peggy, walls. haveears! And,you 


recognised her ?”’ 
‘+ knew she was alive,.and grand and rich, 


and. when I saw the.lady that you showed your 


dress to—oh } but I got a shock, forl feared it 
washer, and then I hoped it was-noi! Ljust 
hoped and) feared day after day, and that’s 
what has kept: me from-geing home to poor 
Tony! I. dare not, leave.you-to face her 
alone!” : 

“Ah, Peggy, think of what youare saying!” 

‘ Ldol -Iknew it-well! She bas no more 
heart or feeling than.a stone, and she works 
troable for whoever: has to deal with her ! 
Thank goodness the regiment is scon going 
away to Ireland, and then.you will be. out of 
her read! Gome, come away till I put you to 
bed!” ‘ 

“Tell me. first, Peggy, why you pretended 
she was-dead ?' ‘Why aid father sbut himself off 
from the world, if she was alive all the time?’ 


* When.did you recognise.me?”’ I faltered 
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‘«‘ He took you away to a lonely desert place, 
where you would see no one, and hear no bad 
things; and where you would have a. chance 
of growing uptinknown to her, and as unlike 
her as he coulé'train you.” 

“ And-why did she go away ?”’ 

“‘Oh! “for “reasons you will ‘Hear again. 
Don’t'let her come over you “with her beauti- 

dice: andber i 


. ‘wortan, 
who has no thought for ai+thing in this wide 
world ‘beyoad hertelf. “Now that's» enough ;' 
go to bedj' and yo'to sleep.”” a 

It ‘was'easy ?to’ go’ to Bed, ‘butleep I. 
could not. FE eried*stealthily,’ off and*onj#he 
wholenight;andnext morning 
told a fime tale ! My face-was: 


the niatter. No“not in “spite 
tender and anxious inquiries. F 

“ It issomething serious, Renee; ' r 
known you cry yourself to’ this #tate/*thank 
Laer and you ‘know I ae 
you shed’even one'texzr. Come ! Havetyowhad 
ee se ! 

*©No,” Z 

“ A sodlding fron Peppy?” 

‘‘No; don't be ridiculons.” 

“TT: see \\you 'M6n’t tell “me ‘what tisththe 
matter,“s0 I shall try and *fn@@atPiny 


love f”’ 
we -metathitich=-sfter his return from bar- 
anid: che “first of‘all-re- 
With various ‘Tittle “bits of news ; 
then he told me a “st0ry “Which made~me 
laugh ; and then he said, inthe* most casual 
manner,— 

“These nocturnal visits from Lady Lor- 
raine do not agree with you, my dear 
child. I cannot have ‘her 'ladyship~ coming 
here after nine o'clock, making a sitting of 
two hours, and leaving my wife to cry all 
night. She has been telling you something 
unpleasant. What:was it ?” 

I could not answer, and looked guiltily at 

my plate. 
‘** Well, she shan’t have a chance of telling 
you“anything more;‘for Ihave told! Morris 
just now that in future you are not athome 
to' Lady Lortnzine.” 

**Oh! Hugh—no,°you haven't! Oh! surely 
you are joking?” 

“ Gertainly “not. I shave my ‘suspicions 
about her magnificent» dadyship. I have 
heard something very fishy about her;and to 
please me;my darling, will you promise not 
to see: heroor spéwk)to her»any moré ?”’ 

In answer°to’ this, I'burst ‘into tears, like 
the goose that Iwas, and thus evaded the 
necessity of making any direct reply. 

‘* Tam sure you must ‘havevhad enough 
of her last evening to-dlast you: for life. 
Come; ‘dry yout»eyes, (and »put on “your hat, 
and I'll take you for a good long: drive into 
the country. ‘Mind: you-wear a veil, forifany- 
one “meets «us,+they will’ swear we have 
‘beenshaving our firstquarrel.” 

We kad our ‘first ‘that same evening all 
the ‘same+the first—and alas ! ‘alas ! by no 
means our last ! 


CHAPTER ‘XXXIIl. 


I went up stairs to bathe my-eyes, and: put 
on my-hat, and scribbled off a note to Lady 
Lorraine—I could not call her mother, I 
commenced it just as usual, and said— 

“My husband says I am not to receive you here 
again, He knows nothing. I send you a line 
to prvpere you; and if we are to meet you 
will have to. plan how and where. Of course, 
it must be without Hugh’s knowledge. Per- 
haps it would*be better that we should not 
See-each other for. some time.—Yours, Drana 
Hatyorp.”’ 

This note I hastily scrawled and thrust into’ 
my blotter, not having time to address it, for 


but, reme:nber, it is the last you will write to 
her! Do you hear me, Ranee?” he added, 
sternly. 

‘*Yes, [hear you. I am not deaf.’ 

‘** Do you heed me?” 

“No; I shall probably write to Lady Lor- 
raine again, andif I said I would not I should 
be telling: an untruth.” 

“Then you defy me? ”’ 

A Yes ” 


“ And disobey me ?”’ he said, in a firm low 


tone. 
‘Only in this—yes.”’ 
" yat any rate,-you are candid. Do you 


Hugh was whistling and sounding the gong, 
and giving every sign of impatience. 

‘* You have been ages !’’ he exclaimed, as I 
descended the stairs. ‘ Have you been im- 
proving you complexion? Let me see—no! 

ou are still ghastly, the country air will do 
you good. I have sent a line over to Torpichen 
—I see he is back—asking him to dinner. He 

“will cheer you up, and tell you the latest news 
‘from Brayfield, and all the county gossip.” 

This was, indeed, kind and thoughtful of 

‘Hugh, for I knew in his heart that he was not 





“ailso*ran home to The Park, from whence 
‘}S@hoice consignments of fruit and flowers often 


jetédine 2 Do you seeds much of heras ever ?” 


— to my cousin, and I believestillregarded 
with a most foolish and ridiculous amount 
think your candour will carry “you so far as 


to ‘tell’ me“what you ‘were saying to Ralph 
Torpichen* this ‘evening, in this very*room ? 
Why were-you weeping, and why was he talk- 
ing of a*térrible position, and pitying' from 
the bottom ofthis héart his poor little-consin ? ”’ 

Dead silence, 

‘Diana, -you must *tellme,;*and I will 
know.” 

I ‘raised my eyes*and MWOKed*at him. I 
tried towpeak, but Pkviewmot what to'say. 

Fewas already suff “sorely for my pro- 

mise..I would havé‘giverthe world to'retract 
_— him alla dips mae ater 
“TE this goes ‘on, ' F! ‘go-rand,”’ I cried, 
widddenlysestting,singbalPinto an@asy chair. 
J | ** Dwaesirely borienidettan unlucky star.’’ 

‘Te ghall go mad}tod,; is: goeson |” said 
Hagh, giiinaly, « My witeywho never had a se- 
cret from me,‘all of ‘##tidden hold#tong inter- 
‘views with ple- some heavy burden 


weg 
- Ralph had been*away on a cruise; he had 


d me. I had-not-seen him for nearly 
‘twémonths, and looked forward to a long talk 
‘withthim that evening. 

Twas all the better*formy country drive, 
e in with'bright eyes, 4‘ fresh’ colour, 

good appetite. 
1®B@fore I ‘deseed “for*dintier I folded, 
; } and -sent it 


igrand ‘friend, “Biddy. Lor! 


' FE became” -red “and confused, 


‘suddenly ‘very or “her “tind / “sheds*tears” with: ‘Bady *Lor- 
“and “stammiered ont ‘that E*tiad*seen her : 
“recently.” ; 


‘Taine, he? *s6erot’ With her, sheds 
tears With‘ | Forpicher; shates her seeret 
: me full inthe face, an# holding my | with “tim,* his “sympathy, -and I\am 


seyes'as it were with*his, he'said, left. out-itethe. cold! By Jove! I think it's 
‘“Have-you ever heard who-she=was before }enough to drive*me mad!”:‘And*he began 
she married Sir Rope = to-walk about the room. ““If Ada Rose 
I completely lost my self-control, and forthe|had your confidence I would not mind so 
second ‘time that day I burst into tears,and|much, She is an honest, . good little crea- 
my tears in this instance spoke volumes. ture, for all her feather head; but when 
‘* IT see,” he said, ina low voice. ‘You know. | your secret is shared with that well-known 
For my own part I recognised her at. once. | intrigue, Lady Lorraine, I know that it must 
You.are in a terribly awkward position,|be bad!” apt foe 
my poor little cousin. I pity you from the| “This I may tell you that if is not, it is 
bettom of. my beart.” harmless,”’ 
What bad Iuck it was for me that just at} ‘‘Is it connected with that woman?” 
this moment we were joined by Hugh. He! ‘It is.” 
heard Ralph say sympatheticaly, ‘My poor! ‘And with you and Sir Ralph?” 
little cousin I pity you, from the bottom of my} ‘ Yes.” 
heart,’ and he found me in tears. ‘Ah!” I could give no idea of ‘the an- 
‘This curious*coincidence he could not failto| gry scorn that Hagh threw into that 
notice. ‘Why could’he not have come'sooner |‘ Ah!” It spoke volumes. 
—or later? No one would have guessed from} ‘I don’t wonder now that your father kept 
his manner that he had heard anything ont of | you so strictly in the background. No donbt 
the common. He acquitted himselfas host | he had reason to believe in your aptitude for 
so well that I began to believe that my fears | getting into. hot water, and for carrying on 
were groundless. ‘intrigues with wealthy men and wicked wo- 
He sang, heplayed the guitar and Isang,,;men, who could turn your head with a few 
and‘then we both:sang duets. TI had had! sugared compliments.” 
Jessons’recently, and my voice was much im-| ‘ Hugh,’ I cried, witha stamp of my foot, 
roved. i** how can you be socruel? You know you 
In due time Ralph took‘his departure, and | don't mean what you say. How could I, a 
I-was ‘about to take myself away to bed, when mere child, brought up in the wilds from in- 
‘Hugh, just as I reached the -door, called fancy, never seeing a stranger till I met you, 
out,— how can I possibly be what yousay?” — 
“ Wait a moment, Ranee. Ihave something} ‘You may have only wanted opportunity. 
‘to'say to you.” | Doubtless the taint is in your blood! Your 
Tlooked round..:He was sitting in the same , father was a good, honest gentleman ; buat how 
chair that she had occupiedthe previous night. ' do I know what your mother was?”’ : 
I began tovbelieve there was sgmething fatal) Oh, Hugh, dear Hugh!” I oried, clasping 
in that chair to me. i my hands. ‘ Do not speak like this! If you 
“ Come here,’*he'said, in-a tone that Inwas knew all, instead of, reproaching me you 
not used to. | would pity me! /ndeed you would!” ° 
‘*T asked you, to-day, most particalarly, | Just as Ralph Torpichen does. Pity we 
to‘have nothing whatever to do with Lady all.know is akin to love. He was your lover 
Lorraine; and you promised me—at least I once. He would gladly have married you.” 
took silence for consent. Now I find, tomy} ‘He would; and had I been his wife he 
great concern, that you are not to be trusted. never would have spoken to me, or taunted 
I met your maid ‘going out with « letter in me as you have done now. He,is a gentle- 
her hand this evening as I was coming in, man!” I cried, in a towering passion. 
from the stables; and as it was raining I| ‘AndIam not? ‘Thank you!” : 
took it from her, and put itin the pillar my- | “Oh, Hugh!” I exclaimed, already dis- 
self. I did not look at the address from any mayed at the yawning breach between us. 
curiosity ; you and I have no secrets between |‘‘ Have patience! Do not goad me to say 
us—goodness knows, I have none from you— such things! You joked to-day about our 
and when I glanced at the note I saw that it first quarrel! Is not this it?” 











was addressed to Lady Lorraine. I posted it,’ ‘And whose fault is it, pray? It lies en- 
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° 
[CONVINCED I HAD TO DO WITH A MAD WOMAN, I COWERED BEHIND A CHAIR AND KEPT A GREEDY EYE ON THE BELL. | 


tirely with you to clear up the whole matter ! 
I will humbly beg your pardon if I have 
wronged you, Ranee, and if I have allowed 
my hot temper to carry me too far. Only 
whisper two words in my ear! Only make 
me—your husband—as wise as strangers. Only 
tell me your secret ?” 

“IT cannot! ” I cried, wringing my hands in 
despair. 

“I thought not!’’ he returned, fiercely. 
‘* There is the test !’’ 

So saying he went out of the room, and 
slammed the door after him with a bang that 
shook the whole house. 

After this Hugh did not speak to me for 
several days, and I was wretched. Peggy was 
in my confidence, and she did all in her power 
to console and support me. 

I lived, as it were, on the edge of a volcano. 
I had no taste for intrigue or secrets, and 
Lady Lorrainehad. She delighted in snatch- 
ing a few words from me in the street, in 
thrusting a note into my reluctant hand, in 
sending me letters inside books—music and 
flowers. These letters made me miserable. I 
dreaded them as I would a scorpion, for I 
never knew when one might drop out before 
Hugh! 

There was never much in them, and it 
seemed to me that she wrote them ont of a 
pure spirit of mischief and love of danger— 
danger that could not touch her ; but I lived, 
as it were, in a powder mill ! 

One morning, a few days after our first 
quarrel, Hugh, who was now barely civil to 
me, said as we sat at breakfast,— 

‘“*I met a man yesterday who told me all 
about your precious confidante, Lady Lorraine. 
She is a divorced woman, and as heartless as 
she is bad!” 

My heart stood still. I put down my un- 
tasted cup, which rattled in the saucer. 

Divorced! I had never thought of this, and 
my mother! I became crimson. 

“‘ Did you know that she ran away from an 





excellent husband, and forsook her two poor 
disgraced little children ?—one of them in 
arms (that was /), and went away in a most 
cold-blooded manner with’ a scoundrel who 
was an old lover?” 

‘*No,” I answered, disturbed. 

“Since then she had been a kind of ad- 
venturess on the face of the globe, until good 
luck threw that old ass, Sir Roper, in her way. 
She married him, and turned over a new leaf. 
She found for a while that it paid to be good. 
But I am afraid, from what I hear, that she 
is at her old tricks again !”’ 

“Did you have her name?” 

‘No, but she is making her present one 
sufficiently notorious. And now, Diana, one 
word. The General here is going to take me 
as aide-de-camp to the Camp of Exercise, near 
Brighton. I tried to cry off, but it was no 
good. I don’t want to leave you here with her 
alone. Promise me that you will not admit 
her into the house in my absence. Promise 
me that you will not write to her. I ask this 
pledge from you in remembrance of our old 

ays by the Kharran. I say no more. Even 
if you don’t mind me, think of your father. 
What would he have said had he known that, in 
in spite of me, you would take Lady Lorraine 
for your bosom friend? That you repose a 
confidence in her you refuse tome? What 
would he have said, I ask you?” 

Of course I could not answer what he 
would have said, which would have been, 
“She is the girl’s mother/” AndI held my 
tongue. 

“Will you give me your promise?” he 
urged, ‘and let me go off to my duty with a 
load of my mind? Come, Ranee?” 

‘* When are you going?” 

‘Immediately! My traps are packed. My 
charger has gone to the station. The dog cart 
is waiting for me, and I am waiting for 

ou ! ” : 

‘* Yes, Hugh, I’ll promise,” 





“ And you won't break your word, as you 
did before? Mind, if you do I'll never forgive 


ou!” 

mn Yes, you may depend on me this time, 

Hugh!” 4 
“All right, then. Good-bye!” seizing his 

gloves. 


**Come back! Come back!” I cried, run- 
ning after him to the doors. “ You have 
forgotten something !”’ 

“What is it?’’ he asked, impatiently. 

“Why, to kiss me!” I said, lifting my face 
to his. 

‘‘Oh, is that it? Well, you are really so 
pretty I cannot resist you!’’ stooping down 
and kissing me twice. ‘Good-bye, Ranee. 
Now mind you are a good girl while Iam 
away.” ’ 

So saying he went out into the hall, lit a 
cigar, climbed into his ss dog cart, 
and with a farewell shake of his whip to me 
drove rapidly away. 

Decidedly I was getting back into his good 
graces. He called me “ Ranee” once more. 
Oh, that I could stay there! Oh, that fate and 
circumstances would kindly leave me alone! 

I passed the morning practising Hugh’s 
accompaniments, embroidering him a smok- 
ing cap, and making stern resolutions with 
regard to my parent. Resolutions, alas! that 
the first contact with her strong will and 
powers of persuasion scatted to the fierce winds. 
Bat how I succumbed—how I got into deeper 
trouble than ever—must be told in a chapter to 


itself, 
(To be continued.) 








Ir was one of the loveliest customs of the 
ancients to bury the young at the morning 
twilight ; for as they strove to give the softest 
interpretation to death, so joy Be pe vay that 
Aurora, who loved the young, stolen them 
to hér embrace. 
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(st REGINALD FOUND HIMSELF BESIDE ADELAIDE, THE WIFE HE 80 DEARLY LOVED, BUT WHO HAD BEEN LOST TO HIM.] 


NOVELETTE.} 


MAURICE HENLEY’S 
CONFESSION. 


—0— 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LOSS OF THE “SEA QUEEN.” 


A werk had passed, and Adelaide was 
becoming more com The feeling that 
they were hourly getting nearer their haven 
of safety took a great weight off her mind, 
and she was looking brighter and better 
altogether. 

She was sitting on the deck, the sea-breezes 
were ruffling her golden hair, making it 
appear a mass of waves and ripples ; and the 
sun shining on her lovely, upturned face, 
breathing an inward prayer for her brother's 
deliverance, made her look exquisite, and so 
aaa Captain Dalston as he came towards 

er 


“‘T hope the voyage is doing you good, Miss 
L'Estrange?” he said, softly. “I do not 
think you seem much like an invalid now ? ” 

‘No, indeed,” she replied, smiling up at 
him. “Thanks to all your kindness t am 
getting quite well again.”’ 

‘*T fail to see where my kindness has been,”’ 
he returned. ‘I only wish I could do some- 
thing for you,” and he sat down exactly 
opposite to her, to watch the ever-varying 
expression of her clear blue eyes. 

‘You do a great deal for me now,’’ replied 
Adelaide, “TI think it most good of you to 
let me wander at will here on deck instead of 
keeping me to a certain part of the ship, or to 
my cabin all the day long.” 

“I should be sorry to keep you such a close 
prisoner,” he laughed ; ‘‘ for if you never came 
out I should never see you, so it is selfishness 
on my part, after all,’’ 





“‘T hardly think so,” said Adelaide ; ‘ but, 
anyway, I am very glad you let me come, for 
I do love to sit and watch the beautiful waves 
dashing against the vessel. I had no idea 
when I came I should see anything half so 
glorious !”’ 

‘* Nor had I,” replied Captain Dalston, but 
his eyes were resting on Adelaide, and not on 
the beauties of the ocean. 

‘You admire it too?” she said, turning to 
look at him, ‘‘and yet you see it all so often ; 
but I suppose it is a picture which would 
never weary you. There must be always 
something fresh and unusual to claim your 
attention and interest you.” 

** Quite so,’ replied the Captain. ‘I should 
not tire of it if I had to look at it all my life,” 
and, rising, he left her without another 


word. 

Just then William and Raymond Egerton 
came on deck, and Captain Dalston joined 
them, and they walked up and down for 
some time, chatting over the various topics of 
the day, but after awhile he paused, and turn- 
ing to Raymond told him he wished to have 
a few words privately with his father, and 
asked him if he would mind going away for 
awhile. 

Raymond, who never felt very comfortable 
when talking to the keen-sighted sailor, for 
fear he should penetrate his disguise, gladly 
left their side, and joined his sister, who 
welcomed him with one of her winning 
smiles. 

‘* So here you are, old lady!” he said. “I 
went to look for you just now, but found the 
bird flown!” 

“ Did you, dear?” she replied, slipping her 
hand confidingly into his. ‘Did you want 
me to do anything for you? ”’ 

“Yes, something very important,” he 
answered, laughing ; then bending down close 
to her he went on, in an undertone, “‘ I want 
you to cut my hair, dear, for I have the 
greatest difficulty in preventing a dark fringe 





ap ing all round my head, which might 
Soe caine, to say the least of it.” 

“TI should think it would,” laughed 
Adelaide. ‘Of course I will cut it for you 
with pleasure, but I shall be so glad when I 
can have you a8 my own boy again, without 
that wonderful fair wig, which is so disfigur- 
ing to you.” 

“So shall I, old lady; not because of the 
look of the thing, but because it is so fearfully 
hot. I quite long to throw it away some- 
times, but I suppose I have much to thank it 
for,” and then he became silent, and the lines 
of care deepened on his brow, as they always 
did when he thought of his sad life. 

“Poor old boy!” said Adelaide, gently. 
‘Cheer up, we shall soon be at Madrid now, 
and then there will be no more trouble for 
any of us, and we shall te happy once more.’’ 

“TI hope so, my little comforter,” he 
replied, sadly, ‘‘ but we are not there yet, and 
know not what is in store for us.” *: 

.“* Have faith, dear Raymond,” replied the 
girl, sweetly, ‘‘and try to believe that all 
things will work eg for our good.” 

. “I wish I could think so, Adie,” he 
answered, and again he relapsed into silence. 
im * * 


“ Mr, L’Estrange,” began Captain Dalston, 
when he had dismissed Raymond Egertan, 
“‘T want to talk to you a little about myself. 
I wish you to know I am not exactly in the 
position I appear to be—that of a commander 
of a small merchant vessel. I have been in 
the Royal Navy all my life up till a year ago, 
when ill-health obliged me to retire; but I 
sadly missed the roving life, and made up 
my mind to travel awhile, and as I have 
some relations living in Spain I determined 
to visit them for a short time. But I am not 


rich man at the present moment, so I 


endeavoured to procure the command of some 
little craft, just to carry me there and back 
for nothing, and, indeed, to put a few pounds 
in my pocket also, Well, as luck would have 
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it, the captain of this little vessel fell ill, just 
a few days before she was ready to start, and 
I took his place. It is not my intention to 
remain abroad any-length of ‘time, and when 
I return to England Ivhopé®to marry and 
settle down. I kitowdam not'very well off 
just now, but I have enough*to«keep up a 
comfortable establishment, and make a very 
happy home for*thesgirl I love, if she -will 
only have me,” 

“There is*@ot ‘mach fear about that, I 
should think,*¥#eplied William, as. he looked 
atthe Captain’s @nemdnly figurevand hand- 
some face, but wondering ‘at “the same’ time 
what possessed his companion temake a con- 
fidant of hima conmpatittive stranger. 

‘‘ Tam glad to hear'yowsay so,’*answeredthe 
sailor, with a. smile; “Bat before Liaskyour 

aonsent I'will tell you. I am “ex ingto 


‘inherit #- large: fortamerfroni ‘my: vend 


‘shortly, too; for I fear'the dearold man ean- 
nob live:mrachfonger. 'He is very agedyand 
nothing=##ore 


‘albthe dostorsssay they:oan. do. 


Mor him;:thatche is: quite worrut.’ "OPeourse 

I would faretather he tvedbthan *have his 
, nr yow woald not. Do you 
’ me?” 


William: gazedtat him’ in\*ntter “bewilder- 
‘ment; the ¢ratharever dawning upon him for 
e@eecond. 

‘“T réewlly “neustoconfess. Ido mot,” he 
teplied. ‘“Youtare-veryogood to giveeme:your 
eonfidence, but.at-presentyou are speaking to 
me in enigmas.”’ 


t “Phen I will tell*you more‘plainly,” said 


Captain _ Dalston. 
L’Estrange, I love your daughter, and I hope 
you will allow me to‘ask her to be my wife.” 

“Good heavens!” cried William, in—his 
astonishment, forgetting the réle of the old 
man, and standing bolt upright. ‘I can’t 
give you permission; the thing is impossible, 
quite impossible !"’ 

Why ?"’ demanded the Captain, turning and 
facing his companion, and then he looked at 


him keenly, but said no more, for he saw the | 


| 


at. 


yheavy-and.oppres 
‘wand “the lowering*cledds told of a @oming 


both as true and good as the angels in 
Heaven.” 

‘Then are you the man ‘she loves?” de- 
manded the Captain. 

“I! No, sir! Her heart is given to a 
gentleman of high position in England.” 

“Phen*~wvhy on earth is ‘she flying the 
country “With you?” asked ‘the ‘sailor, in 


to me, and be as courageous as you possibly 
can. Poor girl! this is indeed a trial for you! 
But ‘you must hope for the best,” and, taking 
her inthis arms, he liftedher over the side of 
the-vessel. 

The Bittle boat was tossing up ont down, 
andapptaredin immintentedamger of being 
overturnedasevery ‘fresh wave rolled up 


aniazement. en side of “the *ship:with: fearful 


“That is»my secret, Captain Dalston, and 
you said you would not question me.” 

‘“\Nor-will I,*he replied, warmly. ‘‘ What-) 
ever the ry is I will:not seek to solvé' 
itpand sow Limust*attend®to my: datyysoy 
K bye,and*with a parting waive he feté 
he jam sta. 


ce, 
_ The-atewevere ‘8 wellkordered orewy and en- 
pdeavouted®toObey their “commander in all 
things) butein e@oatorm! H'was''no easy 
hmat his*iiptractions. 

“ Gloser Fomyetienjcloser! * shonted the 





ndingalone, feeling more lexed 
“than ever. = 7 id 


* * * * 


Captain. ‘ * Iegaafhot™povsibly let this lady 
hdown=shewouldéfall"into'thesea, “Pull the 


and’ bringther rownd a little. “Phere !— 
‘O'hat evening Adelaide retired to rest stant eas ieee the béat once*more rose on 


séerly “houry@iaving anervous headache}bu 
Hashe-could not sleep. 
- Whe. atmospherewwa 


. 
S1VEy i 


A@aptain Dalston had stated 


ekeeping wvateh himself the-wholenightyand.} 


Somerton ifthe sent ofortther;°to°come | 
oto hint witkodted: web ; 
: to doceo,'andhad: then 
“gone to lie down. » She did moteumdressfteel~ 
ng it was wiser tobe ready incase she’was 
ed, so-she laidin*her ‘berth, and°remained 
qaiet for some hours. ; 
Neither Raymond Egerton “nor William 





! 


ee see | attempted to go té! their cabins, for;havin 
“Phe “fact is, r. | 


gained permission to‘remain*on-deck ‘to: | 
a helping hand, they seon found their time 
was fully occupied. 

As the darkness deepened the storm in- 
creased in violence, and the little Sea Queen 
found it difficult to hold her own; but on and 
on she went, dashing through the waves, which 


| at times threatened to swamp her completely, 


| 


change that had come over the man by his | 


side. 
He guessed at once that he was helping a 


fugitive, who had, for a moment, been thrown | 


off his guard, and forgotten, in his excitement, 
the part he was playing, for there 'waq’no 
longer the’ bent figure and wrinkled-up face, 
but a tall, upright fellow, with every line 
smoothed out, and the usually half closed eyes 
wide open, showing # pair of rich brown orbs 
full of life and power. 

It only lasted a few seconds, but William 
recovered himself too late, and he ‘saw that 
the Captain had seen the change in him, but 
he took no notice of the fact, and, ‘settling 
himself down, answered as if nothing had 
happened. 

“ Why ? Why because my daughter’s affec- 
tions are already engaged, and I am ‘certain 
she will never have any love to give’you, so I 
will leave it to your good taste not to mention 
the subject to her,” 

* So you think Ihave no chance?” replied 
the Captain, thoughtfully. ° 

‘*“Not the slightest,” he retarned, gravely. 
‘‘T am very sorry for you, Captain Dalston, 
but there is only one thing for you to do, and 
that is to forget her ‘as quickly as possible. 
Believe me, she will never cease to be true to 
the man she ‘cares for,’’ and he held out his 
hand, and the sailor clasped it warmly. 

“ L’Estrange,” he said, ‘‘ I will be-open with 
you; I have accidently learnt this morning 
that you have a secret. I donot even wish to 
know what it is; all I have to’say is you need 
not fear me, I will not betray you ‘for her 
sake,” and he looked across the ‘deck at 
Adelaide, who -was still talking with -her 
‘brother. ‘“ But there is one question I should 
like you to answer me. Is she ‘really your 
daughter, or is she not ?”’ 

William looked at him steadily fora 
minute, and then he replied,— 

“IT think I can trust you. Sheis not ; but 
Adelaide and her brother are your equals’ by 
birth, fortune, and education, and they are 


but the men worked hard at the pumps, and 
for awhile succeeded in restraining the water. 

At last all endeavours to keep in the fire 
were fruitless, and the fury of the wind and 
rain became greater every second ; the thunder 
roared with deafening sound, flash after flash 
of forked lightning descended upon the vessel. 
With a mighty crash the masts fell, and then 
there was a slight lull. 

The ship's boat was ordered to be lowered 
immediately, and Captain Dalton, seeing 


| William near him, told him to fetch Adelaide 


as quickly as possible. 

He went to her at once, and found her wait- 
ing perfectly ready. 

* Lady Erskine,”’ he said, gently, ** you will 
have to be very bravé, but I think all will be 
well with youin theend. Dalston is a good 
fellow, and will gave you if he can; but re- 
member, whatever happens, you are in God’s 
hands, and He will do with you as He thinks 
best, so trust in Him and do not fear. And 
now come, for every minute is of import- 
ance,” and he took ‘her hand in his, and led 
the way. 

Suddenly he stopped, and, unfastening a 
strap which was round his neck, he took from 
his breast an oilskin bag. 

‘Put’ this in your pocket, and keep it for 
my’ sake,” he said, hurriedly. ‘If ever I 
want it you can réturn it tome; if not, it may 
be usefal to you.” 

“What is it?” she asked, in a trembling 
voice. 

** Never mind what it is,’ he answered, 
quickly, *‘ but take it to_prove your friendship 
for me; and now good-bye. I feel'a presenti- 
ment that we shall be parted for a time. May 
Heaven bless you now and for ever!” and 
before Adelaide could answer him she found 
herself beside the Captain, and William had 
diseppeared in the darkness, 

« Where is Raymond?” she asked. “Oh! 
do save him first, Captain Dalston. I can 
wait.” 

‘“No,” he returned, quietly. “I will try and 

save younow, and then I will look after your 


brother. -He was all right a minute ago; so | 





do not fear; and now trust yourself entirely | 


lewave, and in another second a stalwart 
oo bythe waiist,and 
bplaced*her in midst. 

r d Egerton*cante to 


=f eatrteemernnercmmee ‘ atte 
““ Have -you'seen my'sister ? he , 
anxiowsly.’ ‘‘Ishave just been toher'eabin to 


““She-is as ‘safe assheean“bo,” he*replicd, 
ng. ‘* She: isin*the Meatjand the 

psooner you follow ‘her the'better.”’ 

*€ No, tir,” ‘he *replicdwarmly. *“Eewould 

\tather wait! till-everyone: is* lowered ¥my life 

is of fardess value*than’ the lives-6f "the rest. 

I wish tovbé thelast’to leave the@éetk.”’ 

“ Nomsétise |” answered 'the* Captain, ‘ 
shall cértainly see one*éut of the*vessel 
before I attempt to hermmyself. Come! 
do not*hesitate. Tadinire your pluck, but I 
insist*tipon my ordersibeing obeyed, so go at 
once.”” 

“IT must see afte? L’Estrange first,” said 
Raymond. “That is, of course, with your 
permission.” 

**T shall not grant it for a second,” he re- 
plied, firmly. ‘L’Estrange is gone to do 
something for me, and will be here directly. 
And now let me help you! ” 

Once more he summoned the boat to their 
side, but at that minute the wind arose with 
greater fury, breaking the ropes asunder ; the 
thunder was more deafening than ever, and 
the lightning more vivid. 

But the crew did not lose their presence of 
mind, and strained every muscle to gain the 
vessel's side, succeeding at last. 

“Don’t think of me,” said Raymond, 
hastily. ‘For Heaven’s sake, jumpin your 
self!” but before he could speak another 
word he felt himself’ being taken, like a child, 
in the Captain’s strong arms, and in another 
moment he was thrown, almost head-first, 
into the little craft. 

But, alas! before he knew what he was 
about his wig was carried away on the wings 
of the wind, and Raymond Egerton was once 
more left with his closely-cut dark hair. 

“Tam so thankful you are come, dear!” 
said Adeiaide, softly. ‘Never mind the loss 
of the fair locks,” she whispered ; “ your life 
is everything to me. We will hope no notice 
will be taken of your changed appearance.”’ 

**No such luck, Adie,” he answered, sadly. 
“Bnt.this is no time to think about myself. 
I wish William were here, and everyone 
saved.” : 

But the storm grew worse and worse. Again 
and again those left on deck endeavonred to 
leave the ship without success. 

At last, with the aid of life-belts, a few 
more managed to reach the boat in- safety, 
thus escaping a watery grave, and only 
William and Captain Dalston were left be- 
hind, 

‘Now, my man,” said the latter, ‘‘ you have 
indeed done all things well, and I look upon 
you as a noble fellow. Put this belt on in 
case you fall into the sea, and the next time 
the boat comes near enough I will try to swing 
| you over into it.” : 

“Never, sir!” replied William hastily. 
“That is the last belt left, and I would not 
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have it for anything in this world. Let me 
help you on with it ”’ 

«‘ Put it round yourself at once, L’Estrange. 
I insist upon it! I shall do very well as I 
am ;” but. before either .could speak again 
flash after flash of forked lightning once more 
descended -upon the wreck, followed by a 
terrific thunderbolt. 

The wind increased in violence, and the 
waves washed over it yet. again, this time 
doing their work effectually, for the already 
over-laden vessel could no longer bear up 
against the storm; and, after trembling like 
a frightened..animal, it sank into the ocean’s 
depths. 

Then there was.another lall, and the moon 

ered out from behind..the: masses of dark 
clouds, giving: light to the terrified. occupants 
of the boat. 

‘Where is our gallant captain?” cried 
Raymond Egerton, with agitation. 

“And William ?” said Adelaide, in a chok- 
ing voice, forgetting his non de plume in her 
excitement. 

- “ Yes, where ?’’ echoed the sailors; and, as 
if in answer to their questions, the forms of 
the two men appeared above. the. surface of 
the water. 

With much difficulty they: succeeded in 
rescuing them, and when. they.-did, they laid 
them both insensible at their feet. 

Everything was done that could be to re- 
store them to animation, and at: last their 
noble commander moved slightly, and after- 
wards. regained consciousness; but not so 
poor William Harvey, known now as Albert 


L’Estrange, for his set features and glassy | 


upturned eyes soon told them all that he was 
dead ! 


CHAPTER VY. 
RECOGNISED ! 


Wuen daybreak: dawned: the next morning 
Raymond Egerton’s changed appearance was 


the subject of much’comment among the men. | 
| and I will silently add’ my prayers to yours!” 


“I’m darned if the storm didn’t change your 
colour /”- said one who-first caught sight of 
of him ;'then all-eyes-were directed towards 
him, and ‘roars of laughter followed their 
supervision. 


Each threw some slighting jest in turn, but | 


Raymond Egerton’ faced them all, and joined 
them in their mirth against himself, saying he 
always wore fair hair, because he greatly pre- 
ferred it. 

‘*Maybe you do,” answered one, coolly, 
‘‘ but I’m afeared you will find it inconvenient 
to have lost it; for Inmever saw’such a change 
in anyone ix. all my life!’ and once more 
they laughed’ aloud. 

Adelaide had grown very: pale during their 
conversation ; and Captain Dalston, seeing 
her distressed looks, addressed’ the men him- 


self, ° 

“T altogether fail to see your joke,” he 
said, quietly. ‘‘I agree with Mr. L’Estrange, 
and think fair hair‘suits him best. If I were 
he I should continue wearing it. However, it 
is no business of either ‘yours or mine, there- 
fore the sooner you ‘drop the subject’ the 
better,” and then he spoke of other things, and 
the men became silent. ; 

For three days they managed well enough, 
for they had secured some provisions, but not 
sufficient to last them for a:longer period, and 
at the end of that time'starvation looked them 
in the face; but still:they did not lose cou- 
rage. : 

The first mate‘had taken command as long 
as the captain  was-i0® weak io attend to 
matters ; but as soon as he was able, he used 
every exertion’ to ‘keep :up the spirits of the 
little crew. 

He would scarcely touch:any food, in order 
to save the more*for his companions; and 
when their little store eame to an end he was 
troubled at: heart, indeed, ‘but «appeared so 
cheerful that everyoneelse: felt ashamed to 
complain, 

He was inexpressibly- gentle to Adelaide, 


who, although she felt the ‘situation keenly,} They did everything they possibly could to 
never showed her suffering by look or sign, | attract the attention of those on board; but 
and her sweet gentle ways and “patient words for a long while in vain. 
had a marvellous‘ effect upon her ill-fated It was not until the ship was really passing 
associates, . , them that the occupants of the magnificent 
The fourth day dewned, and thirst was the man-of-war noticed the tiny boat upon the 
predominant feeling with them all; but there’ waters; then, seeing their evident distress, the 
was nothing to be done but to bear it quietly, captain commanded them to be brought on 
for it was a case of “* Water, watereverywhere, board, and in a short space of time they were 
but not a drop to drink,” and one by one the | once more in safety, and all but two hearts 
men fainted off from sheer exhaustion. Two were rejoicing over the fact. Those two were 
died and had to be thrown overboard, and by , Raymond Egerton and his sister, for they 
the fifth morning a look of despair had settled knew that they were homeward-bound, and 
on the faces of most of the survivors. jin less than a fortnight they would be on 
Raymond Egerton did his best to comfort | English soil. 
his sister ; but it was growing serious for them ~ 
all, and the bravest amongst them were be- 
coming languid and ill. . ' poor shipwrecked crew, and very soon they 
‘* Never mind me, dear Ray,” said Adelaide, | were all hearty and well again, with the ex- 
in answer to'some ‘whispered’ words of sym- ception of Adelaide, who grew weaker each 
pathy for her discomfort. ‘I feel quite well ; | day. 
I am only so grieved for'you all, and for poor; She never left the cabin which had been 
William! It is, indeed, terrible for him to provided for her, and fearing she was really 
have met with such a sad end!” ill, Raymond asked the ship's doctor to go 


* * * 


Everything was done for the comfort of the 

















‘Tt is most melancholy, dear,’’ replied her 
brother, thoughtfally. ‘I mourn for him as 


I should for a brother; but I fear we shall | 


not have a much better fate than his. There 
seems no sign of any vessel which could pick 
us up, and we must be many days from land.” 

‘Don’t lose heart, old boy,” she answered, 
with a-forced smile ; ‘‘ all may end well for us, 
although we cannot see it. Poor William told 
me to trust, dear; and if we were to have per- 
fect faith in God's goodness, and really believe, 


| He could'saveus, and I feel suré, even now, 


would do so.” 


** Don’t you think'we are not unlike Saint | 


Peter, who nearly sank through his want of 
confidence ?”’ 


‘Ido; but we, I fear;are unlike him in one | 


way—we have never really prayed ‘Lord save 
me !’ as he did, and that may be the reason 


we have, as it were, been left to our own de-} 


vices and adrift for a time.”’ 
“Do you think so, Adie?” replied her 
brother. “Phen ‘pray for us, little woman, 


They had'been talking very quietly; and had 
thought they were unheard until Captain 
Dalton joined in the conversation. 

‘* Yes, do pray for us, Miss L’Estrange,” he 
said, gently. ‘‘I think that is what we need 
more than anything at the present time.”’ 

“T will,” said Adelaide, *‘and I hope you 
will, too,’’ and she became silent. 

‘* Are you not going to begin?” asked the 
commander, presently. 

“What, aloud?” inquired ‘the girl. “I 
hardly like to. Cannot you do so instead of 
me, Captain Dalston ?” 

‘““No; they would listen to you more than 


to me,” he replied, earnestly, and turning to, 


the’ men he asked them to unite their ’prayers 
to those of Miss L’Estrange. 

One or two langhed atthe idea ; others’said 
if it did them no’good it’ couldn’t do them 
much harm, so they did’ not object; and 
others seemed glad, saying they would like to 
do 60, not that they minded meeting death in 
the usual way, for there’was often not much 
time to'think about it, but this lingering affair 
was not so’ pleasant. 

‘We may escape yet,’’replidd Adelaide, 
with a smile; ““and now, if you really wish 
it, I-will try to ask for our‘ much-needed help,” 
and after a brief space-‘she* began in a clear, 
soft voice. : 

Her language, ifnot’exactly eloquent, was 
such-as entered into every man’s heart around 
her, and when the left ‘off’ there was scarcely 
a éry eye among them, although, doubtless, 
they ‘would have'scornfully disowned the fact. 

Phe prayer ended, they joined in that beau- 
tiful hymn— 

‘¢ Althongh the ocean waves:surround us, 

Thou hast power to save us still.’’ 


And before they had completed the last 
verse, as if to reward them for their faith, a 
vessel came in sight, and each second brought 
it nearer to them. 


ae look at her, which he readily consented 
to do. 

He found her in a flushed and nervous state 
and highly feverish. He said the exposure 
and excitement had been too much for her, 
and if she were not kept perfectly quiet, and 
free from all worry, he feared she would have 
brain fever; and promising to bring her some 
composing mixture, he left Raymond more 
perplexed than ever, for how was he to keep 
' Adelaide from anxiety, dearly as he loved her? 
; Just at that moment Captain Dalston came 
| to his side. 

‘“L’Estrange,” he said, looking at him 
| Critically, “let me have a word with you in 
; your cabin at once.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked 
Raymond, as soon as they were alone. ‘Is 
there anything I can do for you?”’ 
| “Yes,” replied the Captain, quietly, ‘I 
| want you to give me your confidence. Will 

you grant me my request ?”’ 
| ‘J fail to see what has made you ask for 
' it,” replied Raymond, coolly. ‘ Will you tell 
me that first? ”’ 

‘‘Certainly. You remember the loss of 
your fair wig on the night of the storm? Of 
, course, youdo. Well, [ did my best for you 
‘among the men when they discovered your 
' changed appearance, and whatever they might 

have thought I don’t fancy they have men- 
| tioned the subject to anyone, and I. have re- 

frained from speaking to you about it up till 
now, which will, I think, prove I have not 
| come to you out of curiosity, but from a true 
' feeling of friendship.” 
| * You are very kind,” answered Raymond, 
j heartily, ‘‘and I sincerely hope you will 
always let me look upon you as a friend,’’ he 
continued, sadly. ‘ Ifearthere are not many 
to be found worth having.” 

“T will always stand by you on one condi- 
tion,” replied Captain Dalston, earnesily. 
“You must tell me: your reason for leaving 
England in disguise, for I cannot help you 
much unless I really know the truth.” 

Raymond did nct reply for a short time, for 
Captain Dalston was but a stranger to him, 
and-he did not know how far it would be safe 
to entrust him with his life's secret. 

He, seeing him hesitate, and quickly guess- 
ing the cause, instantly put him at his ease. 

‘‘ L’Estrange,” he began, ‘‘I think you are 
afraid to tell me your history; but you need 
not be, for even if you are in fault I will do 
what I can for you. Perhaps you had better 
know I have‘already found out that you and 
your sister are not the children of the poor 
fellow who was drowned, and I. will give you 
my word I will not. betray you. Cannot you 
believe me ?”’ 

“Yes, I.do Delieve you,” said Raymond 
Egerton, warmly. ‘ Let us sit down, and I 
will tell you all.” 

When he had finished his narrative Captain 
Dalston clasped hishand warmly. 

Poor boy!” he exclaimed, with deep 
jfeeling. ‘“ You have indeed suffered, and I 
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fear P pnd troubles are not over yet! To my 

mind there is not the slightest doubt Maurice 

Henley worked tbat plot in order to get rid of 
ou, and / shall do my best to hunt him 
own!” 

‘‘You!” said Raymond, in astonishment. 
“ You don’t even know him, do you? And I 
almost think the quieter we keep the better, 
for if we make a stir they will be all the 
sharper in seizing me, and I assure you I have 
no wish to see the inside of Portland Prison, 
or any other, for I fear there is not a second 
William to be found in all the world.”’ 

‘Indeed, no,” replied Captain Dalston, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ He was truly a noble fellow !’’ 

*‘ There is no doubt about that,” said Ray- 
mond, earnestly. ‘It only grieves me that 
he should have lost his life for my sake; far 
better that I should have died than he!” 

‘“You must not say that, Egerton; you 
have your sister. What would she do without 

u ? ” 

“Poor Adelaide !”’ he answered, sa dly, ‘‘ It 
would have been better for her, too, had we 
never met!” 

‘‘ Nonsense, my dear fellow,” said Captain 
Dalston. ‘‘I think your meeting her was a 
splendid thing for you both, and I admire her 
courage in linking her fate with yours.” 

‘So do I Dalston; but it has, nevertheless, 
ruined her life.’’ 

‘* How so, Egerton? Will not the man she 
cares for wait for her?” 

** Wait for her!” echoed Raymond. ‘What 
do you mean? I told you she left a home of 
luxury for my sake, and at present that is‘all 
you must know. As far as J am concerned I 
have kept nothing from you; but it would not 
be fair to tell my sister’s secrets. How came 
you to know she cared for anyone?” 

“‘ William told me so far,” replied Captain 
Dalston, sadly. 

“How very strange of him!” remarked 
Raymond, more to himself than to his com- 
panion. 

‘ Not so strange as you think, Egerton.” 

‘* Why?” 

“Ah!” laughed the Captain, “ that would 
be telling too much. I must be careful as 
well as you.” 

And, rising, he went towards the door ; then 
he turned, and, going once to Raymond's side, 
asked him if he ever remembered seeing 
Robert Morley, the first lieutenant of the 
ship, before they came on board. 

‘** Well,” replied Egerton, ‘‘ that is a ques- 
tion I cannot answer. His face seems per- 
fectly familiar to me, and yet I cannot recol- 
lect ever having met him. But why do you 
- to know? Has he recognised me at 
a. ” 

“I fear he has,”’ replied Captain Dalston, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and that is the reason I per- 
suaded you to tell me your history this after- 
noon, so that I might try and help you a little. 
I heard him say to a friend of his only a 
couple of hours ago that he would know your 
features anywhere, and that when you arrived 
in England he intended to keep his eye on 
you; so, old fellow, look out for squalls, and 
be careful of what Fi say and do in his pre- 
sence. Don’t avoid him, or that will arouse 
his suspicions still more; but do not run 
against him oftener than you can help. I 
fear he is pretty sharp, for even that little 
—_ over your left temple has not escaped his 
notice.” 


_—— 


CHAPTER VI. 
CAPTAIN DALSTON’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Tue days passed slowly by, and Adeluide 
remained much in the same state of health. 

Dr. Gould had done his very best for her; 
but neither he nor anyone else could remove 
the trouble that was oppressing her, and the 
nearer they drew to England the more nervous 
and feverish she became. 

Raymond never left her side, night or day, 
and so avoided meeting Mr. Morley ; but his ab- 
sence at the mess-table, though fully accounted 





for by the good-natured little doctor, gave all 
the more yey for his would-be per- 
secutor to , and by the time they arrived 
at Portsmouth Harbour there was hardly a 
man on board who had not heard that young 
L’Estrange was none other than the escaped 
convict, Raymond Egerton. 

At first they spoke of it as a rumour, but it 
was not long before they mentioned it as a 
certainty, and when Captain Beasley heard of 
it he sent for Raymond to learn the truth of 
the report. 

When he came in answer to the summons 
he quickly saw that openness was the only 
thing left for him ; so he told the Captain his 
history from beginning to end without re- 
serve. 

Captain Beasley, although a very stern 
officer, possessed a great deal of common 
sense, and used sound judgment on all occa- 
sions. 

The manly manner in wkich Raymond 
Egerton told his story went a long way to 
convince him that he was not being deceived. 
Moreover, although he did not mention it to 
Raymond, he was well acquainted with 
Maurice Henley, and neither liked nor trusted 
him, and he determined to call upon him 
without delay and question him thoroughly 
upon the subject before he took any steps 
against the prisoner. 

So he ended the conversation by telling 
Raymond he would think the matter well 
over, and in the meantime he must rely on 
his honour not to leave England again without 
his knowledge; also he requested Raymond to 
give him his future address. 

‘My sister and I are going to stay with 
Captain Dalston for the present,” replied the 
young man, quietly, ‘‘and I hope for her sake 
you will hesitate before you give any notice 
as to my whereabouts, for I think any further 
trials would be very serious for her just 
now.” 

‘‘Poor girl!’ said Captain Beasley, kindly. 
“I fear from what Dr. Gould says she is very 
far from well; so for her sake and your own, 
Egerton, I will do what I can for you. Don’t 
be too sanguine at present. And now, as you 
say you are going to stay with Dalston for a 
while, just go and send him to me. I should 
like a word with him before we land. And, take 
my advice, do not tell your sister more of 
this unfortunate affair than can possibly be 
helped, as the quieter she is kept the 
better.” 

And then Raymond, feeling himself to be 
dismissed, thanked Captain Beasley for his 
kindness, and went in search of his friend. A 
few minutes later Captain Dalston entered 
the cabin, and the two men had a long and 
earnest conversation. 

Much to Dalston’s disappointment he found 
Captain Beasley determined to make all in- 
quiries about Raymond Egerton himself, and 
he made Captain Dalston promise not to let 
him leave his father’s house on any pretence 
until he heard from him, for, although he be- 
lieved Raymond to be innocent, and wished to 
prove him so, he had no desire to help a run- 
away convict—if he were guilty. 

And with these terms Captain Dalston had 
to be satisfied, for, although he longed to help 
his young friend, he saw it would be prudent 
to say no more on the subject. 

That afternoon they arrived at Portsmouth 
Harbour, and Raymond and Adelaide were 
almost the last to leave the ship, as Captain 
Dalston was busy looking after his own men, 
providing them with a small amount of money 
each, to last them until he had made his report 
to the company who employed them, and that 
he was obliged to borrow from Captain Beas- 
ley, his own having all been lost in the Sea- 
Queen. 

‘Are you feeling better to-day, Adie?’’ 
asked Raymond, taking his sister’s hand 
affectionately in his. “‘ I think you are looking 
a little brighter than you were.” 

‘*T fancy I am flushed, dear,” she answered, 


know how to sit still.” 


“Poor little woman!” replied her brother, 
kindly; ‘“‘but our troubles are nearly over 
now, dear, and when once we are in Dalston’s 
house we shall both feel quite well, I hope.” 
“I trust so, Raymond ; but I cannot forget 
that we are again in England, and that any 
minute you may be recognised. Oh, Ray! the 
thought of it nearly kills me!” 
“Why, old girl, where is your trust?" said 
Raymond Egerton, with forced cheerfulness. 
** You've been telling me to have faith all 
along, and now you seem to have forgotten all 
your little sermons, and are making yourself 
look quite ill just when I thought you were 
improving a little,’ and he kissed her lovingly 
on either cheek. ‘There! I am sure that 
delicate attention of mine has ever so much 
revived you! Hasn’t it, dear?’’ and for the 
= time for many months he laughed mer- 
rily. 

Adelaide looked at him in astonishment. 

‘Why, Ray, what has come over you? I 
have not seen you so bright for a long while.” 

‘* You see, dear,” he replied, ‘‘ it would not 
be well for us both to be down-hearted ; so if 
you won’t try and cheer me, I must see what 
I can do to amuse you. But when you get to 
Dalston’s you must endeavour to rouse your- 
self a little, for it would be a bad way of re- 
paying all his kindness to us if we were always 
dull— would it not, dearie?”’ 

‘You are right,’’ she said, smiling up at 
him. “TI will do my best to get better for 
your sake.” 

“‘That is my own brave girl again!” he 
said, brightly. ‘‘And now I must tell you 
something which I have wanted to confess for 
ages ; but I fear you will be dreadfully vexed, 
although I really could not help it.” 

‘What is it, Ray?” she inquired, gently. 
“IT should never be cross with you, dear, 
whatever you had done, so do not be afraid 
to tell me.” 

‘How good you are, Adie!” he replied, 
softly. ‘‘ Well, you will remember when we left 
Old England you gave me your purse to take 
care of, and on the night of the storm I lost 
it. Here we are back again without a penny 
in the world, and what are we to do? We 
have no clothes except those we have on. Is 
it not terrible for us, dear ?”’ 

‘‘ Not so serious as you think, old boy; so do 
not fret about it any longer. I forgot to tell 
you poor William presented me with his 
money-bag as a parting gift just before I left 
the wreck. He said he had a presentiment 
that we should part.” 

“ Did he, indeed?” replied Raymond, with 
feeling. ‘‘ What a noble fellow he was, Adie! 
I regret his death more every day. I shall 
never meet with such a friend again.” 

‘I fear not,” said Adelaide, with tears in 
hereyes. ‘There could not be two William 
Harveys in the whole world!” 

Before either could speak again they heard 
a tap at the door, and Captain Dalston 
entered. 

“Raymond,” he said, ‘Captain Beasley 
wants you to go to him at once.” ; 

“I hope there is nothing the matter!” said 
Adelaide, growing pale. ; 

.* Not anything,” replied the Captain. “He 
only wants to say good-bye,” and, turning 
round, he saw that Raymond Egerton had left 
them alone. : 

Going to Adelaide’s side, and taking her 
hand gently in his, he said,— 

‘‘T am go glad you are a little better; but 
how cold you are! Put this rug round you 
until we are ready to start ;” and, suiting the 
action to the werd, ke pulled the coverlet off 
the berth and placed it over her knees. 

“Is that better, Miss Adelaide?” he asked, 
tenderly. “You should not feel chilly in 
summer, should you?” ; 

“You are very good to me,” she replied, 
smiling up at him, “and I feel Ishall never be 
able to show you how grateful I am.” 

“I do not want any gratitude,” he answered, 
brightly. ‘If I have only gained your frien- 
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vice I may have shown you. Will you be my 
friend, Adelaide? ’’ 

‘Yes, indeed I will,” she replied, warmly. 
‘«‘ How could I be anything else after all your 
kindness ?” 

“T am glad of it,” he said, quietly, and 
then he became silent, for he was longing for 
the time to come when he could ask her to be 
his wife, yet he refrained from telling her of 
his love, feeling sure she did not respond to 
his affection, so he determined to wait and to 
do his utmost to make her care for him with 
all her heart, and not run the risk of being 
refused. 

“Are you given to day-dreams?” asked 
Adelaide, laughing, seeing his transcendental 
mood. 

“Not generally,” he answered. ‘I fear I 
am a stupid companion, Miss Egerton, but I 
promise to be more entertaining when I get 
you home.” 

“Don’t you think we shall be a great 
trouble to your poor old father, Captain 
Dalston ? ” 

‘Certainly not. My father is a dear old 
man, and will welcome you and Raymond as 
his own children. I think you will remind 
him of my sister, who died when she was 
about your age, and I want to ask you to try 
and take her place a little, will you?” 

“Indeed I will do anything I can,” replied 
Adelaide, gently. ‘I shall be only too glad if 
he will let me.” 

Just at that moment Raymond Egerton 
returned, and put an end to further conversa- 
tion. 4 “ . ‘ 

That night found them the most welcome 
guests of Mr. Dalston, who, rejoicing over the 
safe return of his son, was only too pleased to 
receive his guests also, and it was quite late 
before they retired to rest. 

However, the next morning found them all 
fairly well, and after breakfast Adelaide 
devoted herself to her kindly host; with her 
sweet, winning manner and gentle ways she 
crept into his heart at once. 

“ Raymond,” said Captain Dalston, as they 
were sauntering along the beautiful grounds 
together, ‘‘I wonder why that fellow Morly 
is so dead against you. He will do you mis- 
chief if he can.” 

“T know he will, but I don’t think Captain 
Beasley will allow him. He told me he would 
do his best to stop him before we parted, and 
I think Morley will be careful about keeping 
in with the Captain on account of future favours, 
and the loss of Beasley’s friendship would do 
him a good deal of harm.” 

“Of course it would, but I fail to understand 
what he should want to split upon you for.” 

“Well I think I see the reason, old fellow. 
The fact is, he les out the other day he is a 
cousin of Maurice Henley. I learnt that from 
Captain Beasley yesterday, and I should not 
be surprised if he knows more of the affair 
than he pretends to, for now I remember 
meeting him on the very evening of the 
robbery; he was walking in the garden, ap- 
parently coming away from the house, but as 
it was no business of mine I did not inquire 
about him.” 

“Depend upon it, Ray,” answered Captain 
Dalston, ‘* that young man is more deeply in- 
volved than either you or I imagine. Well, 
all we have to do is to wait. I feel a crisis is 
near at hand.” 

‘I hope not, for Adelaide’s sake,” replied 
Raymond Egerton, with feeling. ‘* What 
would become of her if I were taken up 
again?” 

“ Do not fear for her, Ray ; she is more than 
welcome where she is. We should never grow 
tired of her, I assure you.” 

There was something so varnest in the Cap- 
tain’s voice that Raymond looked at him 
keenly, and the man’s face told its own tale ; 
there was no need to question his meaning. 

“Dalston,” said Raymond Egerton, quietly, 
“I said once I could not tell my sister’s 
secrets, but I think it is better, perhaps, that 
you should know them; only do not refer to 





what Iam about to entrust you with in her 
presence. Will you give me your promise?” 

‘‘ I will,” answered Captain Dalston, firmly, 
“bat if you think Miss Egerton would not 
like me to know, I would rather you did not 
confide in me,” 

“T consider it better to do so, Dalston, for 
it may guide you a little in the future. I 
want you to promise me, if I am ever im. 
prisoned again, to let Sir Reginald Erskine 
know the whole story of my escape from Port- 
land, and subsequent flight with Adelaide 
abroad. Will you do so out of friendship for 
us both?” 

“ wave | I will, Raymond, but what has 
Sir Reginald Erskine to do with our present 
conversation? I thought you were going to 
tell me your sister’s secret.”’ 

“So Iam, Dalston; it is all coming out in 
time.” 

‘Well, suppose you finish one story first,”’ 
answered the Captain, somewhat impatiently, 
‘* for I don’t suppose that ‘old buster ’ has any- 
thing to do with Adelaide’s history.” 

‘*Unfortunately, everything /” replied Ray- 
mond Egerton, quietly. 

“How?” 

‘* Because the old buster,as you call him, is 
no other than Adelaide’s husband /” 

Captain Dalston became very pale, but he 
did not lose his self-possession, and turning to 
Raymond promised he would let Sir Reginald 
know, should it be necessary. 

‘* Did she leave him for your sake, Egerton?” 
he asked, gravely. ‘‘ Let me hear all about 
it ; I should be glad to know.” 

And Raymond told him the whole affair, 
from the day she met him on the beach up 
till the time she left her home. 

‘Poor girl,” said Captain Dalston, ‘‘ how 
she must have suffered, especially as you say 
she loves him so much. §She has, indeed, a 
noble character, and I hope she may be happy 
yet. Now, old fellow, if you will excuse me, 
I will go in, as I have some letters to write,’’ 
and with a parting wave he left his com- 
panion’s side. 

‘* How splendidly he bore it!’ thought Ray- 
mond Egerton, as he watched his retreating 
figure. ‘I had no idea until this morning 
that he cared for her, but I fear there is no 
doubt of it; those sort of sectets need not be 
told in words.” 

Whether Captain Dalston’s correspondence 
was of importance or no, he never put pen to 
paper that morning, but he sat with bent 
head, making up his mind to bear his disap- 
pointment bravely. 

** Adelaide ! Adelaide! ’’ he moaned, ‘ I did 
not -realise until to-day how greatly I loved 
you, and I find I must forget that such love 
has ever been. Oh! my darling, how bitter it 
is to know you can never be aught to me now; 
but I thank Heaven I did not tell you. Poor 
child! you have sorrow enough of your own 
without sharing mine too. Yes, it is better 
so; perhaps you would never have been very 
fond of me. I trust you will be very happy 
some day, and I—I shall live my life for ever 
alone!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MAURICE HENLEY’S CONFESSION. 


Captain Brastey was not the man to let the 
grass grow under his feet, and two days after 
he arrived in England he travelled down to 
Kent to have an interview with Maurice 
Henley. 

On arriving at his residence, however, he 
thought all must be away from home, for the 
windows seemed closed and every blind was 
drawn, but the barking of a dog told him 
someone must still bein the house, and after 
ascending the broad, white steps, he loudly rang 
a tr oo 

The door was quickly open y a very im. 
posing looking butler, who, on being asked if 
Mr. Henley were at home, replied, very 
gravely, ‘that his master had died the day 
before.” 





‘Dear me! I am awfully sorry to hear 
that,” replied Captain Beasley, with such 
evident regret that the butler thought it was 
born of sorrow for the dead man, and asked 
him in. 

“Do come in, sir?” he repeated, seeing 
Captain Beasley hesitate. ‘I assure you Mrs 
Henley would wish you to do so,” and without 
another word he led the way through a mag- 
nificent hall to the spacious, well-furnished 
drawing-room beyond. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Henley entered the 
apartment; she knew Captain Beasley well, 
and welcomed him warmly. 

‘‘It is very good of you to let me see you 
at all,” he began. ‘I fear I should not have 
disturbed you in your time of. trouble, and if 
you like I will go away and call on you again 
later on.” 

‘Oh, no!’ she replied, ‘‘do not go. I am 
glad to have someone to talk to, it is so dull 
here alone. I fear you wanted to see my poor 
husband,” she continued, ‘‘ but you are too 
late. Was it about anything important, 
Captain Beasley, or only to give him a friendly 
call?” 

‘“‘T am more than sorry not to have seen 
Mr. Henley before he passed away,” answered 
the Captain, ‘‘ for I wanted him tohelp me un- 
ravel a mystery, and I am afraid now the 
truth will never be known.” 

‘*Do tell me instead,” replied the young 
widow. ‘I may be able to help you, Captain 
Beasley, for { know most of Maurice’s 
secrets,”’ 

“Do you?” said her companion, with a 
smile, ‘then either you must be a very skilfal 
woman, Mrs. Henley, or your husband must 
have been an intensely clever man to let you 
think so; but in this case, perhaps, you might 
have heard a little, for I believe you were 
rather interested once in a young fellow named 
Raymond Egerton, and it was on his behalf I 
called this morning.” 

‘‘ Raymond Egerton,’”’ she repeated, grow- 
ing very pale. ‘Oh! Captain Beasley, if you 
have any idea where he is I entreat you to 
tell me. Poor fellow!’ she continued, with 
agitation, “he has indeed been cruelly 
wronged !” 

‘‘T thought so,” he answered, quietly, ‘‘ but 
it is not too late to make some amends even 
now; soif you know he has been wronged, do 
not delay clearing his name for a day longer 
than you can help.” 

“You are right,” she said, in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘and I am only waiting until my hus- 
band is buried to make his confession known 
to all the world. I promised him I would do 
80.” 

‘‘His confession!” repeated the Captain, 
excitedly. ‘‘He did confess, then? I am 
indeed thankful ! ” 

‘‘ Yes, Captain Beasley,” replied the young 
widow, ‘he wrote the whole story of his guilt 
before he died, and asked me to have it pub- 
lished in all the papers. He had greatly 
sinned, but he was more than sorry, and his 
last words were of Raymond, praying for his 
forgiveness. Punishment always follows 
crime, and I am sure Maurice was fully 
punished for his, for I think he has had a 
miserable life ever since that poor fellow was 
condemned. He always looked wretched, even 
in his best days, and when he heard Raymond 
Egerton had escaped from Portland he grew 
so nervous and restless that he quite wore 
himself out. He had a very delicate heart, 
and he could not stand the constant anxiety 
and anguish of mind, and died from sheer 
exhaustion at last; but I am glad it is so, 
since it has cleared poor Raymond’s hame. 
And now, Captain Beasley, would you tell me 
how you first found our friend, and where he 
is at the present time?” 

“ Certainly, I will do both,” he replied, and 
then he told her the story from the beginning 
to the end. ; 

“IT am so thankful!” she said, with tears 
in her eyes. ‘And will you go down to him 
to-day and tell him who it was who wronged 
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him, and ask him if he can forgive Maurice 
now that he is dead?” 

“T am sure he can, Mrs. Henley,” 
answered Captain Beasley, gravely, ‘* because 
he always thought it was your late husband 
who had laid the plot to ruin him, and he told 
me he forgave him fully, as he really did it for 
your sake.’’ 

‘Oh! do not say that!” sha pleaded, “ or 
I shall never be happy again, for it makes me 
feel [am a partner in Mr. Henley’s’ guilt, and 
I really never heard the truth until last week. 
I know I treated Raymond very cruelly, but 
no one can tell how miserable I have been, 
and I suppose I always shall be now!” she 
added, sadly. ‘‘I only wish that I could 
die!’’ and then she cried as if her heart 
would break. 

**Come, Mrs. Henley,” said the Captain, in 
a fatherly manner, a smile passing over his 
mobile mouth, for he had really said what. he 
did to find out whether Raymond Egerton 
had any chance of being happy after all, 
**you must not wish to die, you know, for you 
have a long life to look forward to, and I have 
no doubt many pleasant things will tarn up 
for you. You are rather overdone at the 
present time, but you will get over it by-and- 
by; and now I want you to tell me why you 
looked so distressed when I told you Robert 
Morley had recognised our young friend. Did 
he know anything about your husband’s 
guilt? ”’ 

‘‘Oh, Captain Beasley,” she said, ‘‘ Maurice 
asked me not to bring Mr. Morley’s name 
into the story, as it would only ruin him, and 
do Raymond no good. Need I tell you?” 

‘“* Yes, Mrs. Henley; I certainly think you 
ought to divulge everything you know. If 
Mr. Morley had anything to do with that 
disgraceful affair he should be branded before 
the world; and I, for one, would not spare 
him!” 

‘*Bat Maurice has taken all the blame 
upon himself,” she continued, ‘“so- Ray- 
mond’s name would be cleared just the same ; 
but I will tell -you all. I know, and you must 
act as you think best.” 

Then she told him that her husband had 
confided to his cousin Robert that he wished 
in some way to injure Raymond Egerton, and 
get him turned out of the bank. 

Robert Morley had.thought of the plot, and 
afterwards secretly helped Maurice to carry 
it out, and ever since he had kept Maurice on 
thorns by threatening to expose:+him if he did 
not buy his silence, 

‘* Maurice confessed to me,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
he has paid him many thousands to keep 
quiet and not betray his. secret, and I expect 
he intended to make a good harvest out of my 
poor husband now that he really has found 
Raymond.” 

‘*Perhaps so,” replied the Captain, gravely, 
‘but he has.come to the end of his tether at 
last ; and now, Mrs. Henley, have you any- 
thing more to tell me?” 

“Nothing,” she replied. ‘You know all 
that Ido. I will show you his confession if 
you like,” and she fetched him the paper, 
duly signed and witnessed. ‘‘ Next Monday 
it will be made public to the world unless.Mr. 
Egerton would prefer my publishing it at 
once ; if so I must of course obey him,” 

‘*No, I will answer for him, Mra. Henley. 
I am sure he would rather wait until. after 
the funeral,” and with a few kindly words he 
left her alone, but with a lighter heart than 
she had felt for some time pasts 

— - _ * 


A few hours later, as Captain Dalston was 
walking home from the station after having 
been to London to sea the owners of the lost 
Sea Queen, he was overtaken by Captain 
Beasley. 

‘* Hallo, Dalston!’’? he shouted. ‘“ Don’t 
— quite so fast, or I shall never catch you 
up!” 

“I beg you pardon, sir,” began the younger 
man. ‘I did not notice you.” 

“IT thought you did not,” he replied. 
*‘ And now listen; I will tell you some good 





news. I ran down to Kent this morning, and 
nothing could be more satisfactory ; a written 
onnent and everything as plain as.a pike- 
staff!” 

“You don’t mean it!” said Captain 
Dalston, excitedly. ‘‘It is indeed awfully 
clever of you; but how on earth did you 
manage it?” 

“ Well, I can’t say J had much to do.with 
it,” he replied, smiling, ‘‘as it was all ready 
for me when I arrived there,”’, 

*‘ T hardly understand you.” 

“Well, I will put it plainer for you, 
Dalston. When I reached Henley’s residence 
I found the poor fellow had died yesterday, 
and he seems to have repented, and made.a 
clean breast of it. I read his confession my- 
self, and it is perfectly clear from beginning 
to end. He also had had a magistrate to 
witness the signature, and after the funeral it 
is going to be published.” 

* T am indeed thankful! " auswered Captain 
Dalston, gravely; ‘“‘and I am very grateful 
to you for all the trouble you have taken.” 

“Not. at all,” reget Captain Beasley, 
smiling; ‘‘and now I suppose you have for- 
given me for not allowing you to see. into the 
affair yourself? ’’ 

“ Certainly, sir; I have nothing to forgive. 
I only feared at one time you could not trust 
me » 


“It was not that, Dalston; but you see 
you made it clearly understood that Egerton 
was a friend of yours, and I thought that as 
I was a disinterested party I had better sift 
the matter, for if things had gone wrong—you 
had not been able to prove Raymond Eger- 
ton's innocence, and he had escaped a second 
time—you would have found yourself in a 
very difficult position. Do you under- 
stand?" 

‘Perfectly; and I confess I should have 
done my best to help Egerton under any 
circumstances, even if the whole world had 
gone against him again, for I consider he is a 
splendid fellow.” 

“I like him very much too!” replied 
Captain Beasley, ‘‘but I would have given 
him up to justice if I had for a minute enter- 
tained the thought that he was guilty; and 
now let us shake hands, Dalston. All mis- 
understandings, are. cleared away, and we 
must be good friends once more,” 

‘*IT am only too rejoiced it isso,” replied 
he, with feeling, and they clasped hands 
warmly, then walked on in silence. ‘ By-the- 
bye,’’ said Captain Dalston, after a short 
time, ‘‘what about Morley? Did you hear 
anything of him?” 

‘*T am sorry to say I did,” replied Captain 
Beasley, and then he related all that Mrs. 
Henley had told him: 

‘““What a scoundrel he must be! What do 
you intend to do in the matter?” 

‘I shall have to let Egerton decide, that 
point,” he answered, ‘‘as if is a private 
offence more than a public one; but. of one 
thing Iam determined, and that is he shall 
not remain in the navy any longer, for.I will 
make it hot for him.” 

‘*T am glad of it,” replied Captain Dalston. 
“‘T, for one, would rejoice to see him hunted 
down; and now will you walk in? I think 
we shall find the brother and sister with my 
father in the library.” 

- * * * * 

When Raymond Egerton heard that he was 
once more free, and about to be cleared: before 
the world, his joy knew no bounds, and to 
gentle Adelaide it was welcome news indeed. 

“Oh, Ray, I am so thankful, dear!” she 
cried.. ‘‘My poor old boy, I do hope now 
your sufferings are over!" 


‘And yours, too, my darling sister! ”’ he|h 


replied, with feeling. ‘Adelaide, I shall 
never forget what. a brave little woman you 
have been!” and he stcoped and kissed. her 
brow. ‘And now, Captain Beasley, let. me 


thank you again for all the trouble you have 
taken on my behalf. Believe me, I am 
sincerely grateful to you for all your kindness 
to me and to my dear sister.” 





‘‘ Yes, indeed, Captain Beasley,” said. Ade- 
laide, ‘‘ You have our most heartfelt gratitude, 
but I have no words at my command at the 
present time wherewith to express it. . I feel 
too happy to speak.” 

‘Do not try,” said the Captain, graciously. 
“T assure you, I do not wish for any thanks, 
I am more than repaid by seeing your brother 
a free and honoured man once more,” 

“ Thank you, sir!’ said Raymond, and Ade- 
laide for answer could only give a smile of 


joy. 

The old man, too, was perfectly delighted, 
and clasped their hands again and again. 

Raymond and Adelaide did not forget how 
much they were indebted to their noble friend, 
Captain Dalston, and they told him earnestly 
how deeply they felt all his goodness to them ; 
and he put his own sorrow on one side fora 
season, and warmly entered into his friends’ 


joy. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
REUNITED. 


Wuen Sir Reginald Erskine read in the 
Times the confession of Maurice Henley he 
felt. intensely surprised and upset, for he was 
a kind, generous-hearted man, and as. he 
thought of the years of suffering he had in- 
flicted on Raymond Egerton a deep .regret 
filled his mind. 

His first impnise was to find the young 
fellow, and make what amends were in his 

wer. 

Looking at the paper again for information 
as to his whereabouts he saw that ‘‘ Mr. Eger- 
ton is staying with Mr. Dalston, Heathdale, 
Guildford” ; and, taking his hat, he quickly 
left the Grand Hotel, and a few minutes later 
he was whirling down to Guildford as fast as 
the express.could carry him. 

Raymond was walking in the garden, close 
to the lodge gates, when Sir Reginald entered, 
and stepping forward he greeted him in a 
courteous manner. 

‘*Mr. Egerton,"’ he began, “I cannot tell 
you how grieved I am that any mistake of 
mine should have caused you all these years 
of disgrace and misery. Can you ever for- 
give me?” he continued, with emotion, ‘for I 
feel I have blighted your life?” 

“T have nothing to forgive, Sir Reginald,” 
answered Raymond Everton, warmly, ‘‘ for if 
I had been the judge I should have given the 
same sentence; sodo not think any more about 
it.”’ 

“You are a noble fellow, Egerton, and I 
hope you will shake hands with me, That's 
right,” as Raymond clasped his without a 
moment's hesitation. ‘‘ And now, tell me, is 
there anything in the world I can,do-to make 
some recompense to you for all you have gone 
through?” : 

& ome replied Raymond, smiling. ‘‘ Make 
my sister happy, and I shall be more, than 
repaid.” ‘ 
Sir Reginald looked at his companion in 
astonishment, then said,— 

‘“‘T did not know you had a sister, Egerton ; 
but if there is anything I can do to. serve her 
I will not neglect it for your.sake.” 

‘And for her own, I expect, when you see 
her,’” said’ Raymond, laughing, 

His lordship looked very grave; but, as 
they had now entered the house, he had no 
time to reply, for Raymond opened the door 
of one.of the rooms, and said,— st 

“ You will findher in there, Sir Reginald. I 
need not introduce you,” and in another minute 
he found himself beside Adelaide—the wife 
he so dearly-loved, but who had been lost to 


im. NF 
She uttered one glad cry, and fell fainting 
in his arms. 

When she recovered they had a long and 
earnest conversation, and she fully explained 
all the mystery of their misunderstanding. 
Sir Reginald, pressing her to his heart, begged 
her to forget the past, and be hisown sweet 
wife once more; and thus the two who had 
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parted in anger were reunited by the bonds 
of love. 

«« Where is-your wedding-ring?”’ he asked, 
gently. “I am sorry you ever took it off, 
darling.” 

“uy a obliged to do so, dear,” she answered, 
“for I wanted to go abroad as Miss 
L'Estrange. But it. is not far. off,’’ she 
janghed. ‘I have always wormit round my 
neck under my. dress;” and taking it from 
its hiding-place she handed it to him, and 
once again it-was put.on her finger, and 
this time it was never to be removed, 

When they returned to their home Sir 
Reginald’s first. gift to Adelaide was the 
bracelet she had lost on the sea beach, and she 
said she would rather have that than anything 
else in the world. 


* * w * * 


Raymond Egerton received letters of con- 
gratulation from all sides, and those who had 
been most ready to condemn him were among 
the first to ask for a return of his friendship. 

As for poor old Mr. and Mrs. Henley, they 
seemed almost broken-hearted about the 
whole affair, for not only had they wronged 
Raymond, but they had to bear the disgrace 
of the world knowing Maurice's dishonour, 
besides mournipg the loss of the son they 
well-nigh worshipped. 

Louie Henley had not told her parents-in- 
law about, the. confession until after the 
funeral, thinking it best to leave them to 
endure their sorrow quietly as long as pos- 
sible ; but when the poor old people heard the 
sad news they travelled down to Guildford the 
same day, to ask Raymond to forgive them for 
the way they had misjudged him. 

Very touching it was to tee them, with 
their bent heads and eyes filled with tears, 
begging the young man beside them to forget 
the past, make their home his once more, and 
be again a son to them. 

And Raymond, although he greatly wished: 
to travel abroad to recruit bis health after so 
much care and anxiety, could not say no to his 
sorrow-stricken old friends; so assuring them 
he would never leave them while they lived, 
he did his best. to cheer them, and they re- 
turned to their home with lighter hearts. 

But the trial had been too much for them, 
and before the end of the year they had both 
entered into: their rest, 

When Mr. Henley’s will was,read it was 
discovered he had left all his immense, wealth 
to Raymond Egerton, who had kept, his pro- 
mise, and never left them even for a day’s 
pleasure, and had done his utmost to comfort 
them both. 

* * ” * ” 

Captain Beasley had lost. no time in calling 

Robert Morley to an account for his disgrace- 
ful conduct. 
_ He much wished Raymond to take proceed- 
ings against him; bat Mr. Morley so earnestly 
entreated the latter not to do so that he for- 
gave him, on condition that.he left England, 
and did not return to it again ; so he 3ent in 
his resignation, and was only too glad to-quit 
the country. 

Not having any relations living, there were 
no ties to hold him back, 


* * * * * 


Louie Henley had constantly met Raymond 
Egerton during the year he had lived with 
the old people, and when they had passed 
away, and he was again his own master, with 
& good fortune at his command, he gladly told 
her of his love. 

She, who had suffered so much, was once 
more happy in her new-found joy, which 
she feared at one time was lost to her for 
ever, 

* * * * 

Captain Dalston sfill lives with his dear old 
father, and he is quite determined he will 
never marry; for in his opinion there is no 
other woman worthy to fill Adelaide Erskine’s 
place in his heart in all the world. 


[THz END.] 








“NUMBER NINETY.” 
—o— 


* To let furnished, for a term of years, at a 
very low rental, a large old-fashioned family 
residence, comprising eleven. bedrooms, four 
reception-rooms, dressing-rooms; two stair- 
cases, complete servants’ offices, ample accom- 
modation for a gentleman’s establishment, 
including six-stall stable, coach-house, &c.— 
Apply to Messrs.: Black: and, Grindlay, 28, 
Camberland Road, E.C. 

The above advertisement referred to Number 
Ninety, and for.a period extending over some 
years this notice appeared spasmodically in 
the various daily papers. Sometimes you saw 
it running fora week or a fortnight at a 
stretch, as if it were resolved to force itself 
into consideration by sheer persistency. Some- 
times for months I looked for it in vain, 
Other ignorant folk might possibly fancy that 
the efforts of the house-agent had been 
crowned at last with success—that it was let, 
and no longer in the market. 

I knew better. I knew that ‘ Number 
Ninety ’’ would never-find a tenant as long as 
oak and ash endured. I knew that it was 
passed on, as a hopeless case, from house- 
agent to house-agent. I knew that it would 
never be occupied, save. by rats—and, more 
than this, I knew the reason wiy ! 

I will not. say in what square, street, or 
road “* Number Ninety” may befound. I will 
not divulge to human being its precise and 
exact locality, but this I am prepared to state, 
that it is positively in existence, is in London, 
and is still empty. 

* * * * 

Fifteen. years ago this very coming Christ- 
mas, my friend John Hollyoak (Civil Engineer) 
and I were guests at a bachelor’s party; par- 


| taking, in company with eight other celibates, 


of a very recherché little, dinner, in the neigh. 
bourhood of Piccadilly. Conversation became 
very brisk as the champagne circulated, and 
many topics were started, discussed, and 
dismissed. 

They (I say they advisedly, as I myself am 
a man of few words) talked on an extraor- 
dinary variety of, subjects. I distinctly 
recollect a long argument on mushrooms— 
mushrooms, murders, racing, cholera; from 
cholera we came to sudden death,-from sudden 
death to churchyards, and from-churchyards 
it was naturally but a step to ghosts. 

On this last topic the arguments became fast 
and furious, for the company was:divided into 
two camps. The larger“ the opposition,” who 
scoffed, and. sneered, and snapped their 
fingers, and laughed. with irritating contempt 
at. the very name_of.‘‘ Bogie,” was headed 


| by John Hollyoak; the smaller party, who 
| were dogged, angry; and prepared to back 





their opinions to any extent, had for their 
leader our host, a bald- headed man of business 
whom I would certainly have credited (as I 
mentally: remarked) with more sense. 

The believers in the supernatural obtained 
a hearing, so faras-to relate one or two biood- 
curdling, first cr second-hand experiences, 
which, when concluded, instead. of being 
received with an awestruck and respectful 
silence, were: ‘‘ pooh-poohed;” with shouts of 
langhter, and taunting suggestions that were 
by no means complimentary to the sense, or 
sobriety, of the victims of superstition. 
Argument and counter-argument waxed louder 
and. hotter, and there was every prospect 
of a very stormy conclusion to: the evening's 
entertainment, 

John Hollyoak, who was.the most vehe- 
ment, the most incredulons, the most jocular, 
and the: most. derisive of: the» anti-ghost 
faction, brought matters toa climax. by de- 
claring “‘ that nothing would give him greater 
pleasnre than to pass a night in a haunted 
house—and the worse its character the better 
he would be pleased!” 

His challenge was instantly taken up by 


| our somewhat rufiled host, who warmly as- 


sured him that his wishes could be very easily 





satisfied, and that he would be accommodated 
with a night’s lodging in a haunted house 
within twenty-four hours—in fact, in a house 
of such a desperate reputation that even the 
adjoining mansions stood empty. 

He then proceeded to give a brief outline of 
the history of Number Ninety, Blank-street. 
It had once been the town residence of a very 
well-know county family. What evil event 
had happened therein history did not relate. 

On the death of the last owner—a diabolical- 
looking, aged person, much resembling the 
typical brigand—it had passed into the hands 
of a kinsman resident abroad, who had no 
wish to return to England, and who desired 
his agents to let it, if they conld—a most 
significant suggestion ! 

Year by year went by, and still this “‘ highly 
desirable. family mansion” could find no 
tenant, although the rent was reduced, and 
reduced, and again reduced, to almost zero! 

The most ghastly whispers were afloat— 
the most terrible experiences were actuaily 
bruited on the housetops ! 

No tenant would remain, even gratis; and 
for the last ten years this ‘“‘ handsome, desir- 
able, town family residence” had been the 
abode of rats by day, and something else by 
night—so said the neighbours. 

Of course, it was the very thing for John; 
and he snatched up the gauntlet on the spot. 
He scoffed at its evil repute, and solemnly 
promised to rehabilitate its character within 
a week ! ; 

It was in vain that he was solemnly 
‘“warned’’—that one of his fellow-guests 
gravely assured him “ that he would not pass 
a night in ‘ Number Ninety’ for ninety thou- 
sand pounds—it would be the price of his 
reason.” 

“You value your reason at a very high 
figure,” returned. John, with an indulgent 
smile. ‘I will venture mine for nothing.” 

‘*Those laugh who win,” put in our host, 
sharply. ‘You have not been through the 
wood yet, though your name 7s Hollyoak! 
I invite all present to dine with me in three 
days from this; and then, if our friend here 
has proved that he has got the better of the 
spirits, we will ali laugh together. Is that a 
bargain?” 

This invitation was promptly accepted by 
all the company ; and then they fell to making 
practical arrangements for John's lodging for 
the next night. 

I had no actual hand—or, more properly 
speaking, tongue—in this discussion, which 
carried uson until a late hour; but, neverthe- 
less, the next night at ten o’clock—for no 
ghost with any self-respect. would think 
of appearing before that time—I fonnd myself 
standing as John’s second on the steps of the 
notorious ‘‘ Number Ninety; but / was-not 
going to remain. The hansom that brought 
us was to take me back to my own respectable 
chambers. 

This ill-famed house was large, solemn- 
looking, and gloomy. A heavy portico frowned 
down-cn neighbouring bare faced hall-doors. 

The caretaker (an army pensioner, bravest 
of the brave in daylight) was prudently await- 
ing us outside with the key, which said key he 
turned in the lock, and admitted us inte a 
large, echoing hall, black as Erebus, saying, 
as he did so,— 

“‘ My missus has haired the bed, and: made 
up a good fire in the first front, cir. Your 
things is all laid hout, and I hope you'll have 
a comfortable night,” dubiously, to John. 

“No, sir! Thank you, sir! Excuse me, 
I'll not come: in! Good night!’ and with 
these words still on his lips he clattered down 
the steps with most indecent haste, and— 
vanished. 

“ And of course you will not come in, either ?”’ 
said John. ‘It is not in the bond, and I pre- 
fer to face them alone!” and he laughed, con- 
temptuously, a laugh that had a curious echo, 
it struck me at the fime. A laugh, strangely 
repeated, with an unpleasant, mocking em- 
phasis. ‘Call for me, alive or dead, at eight 





o’clock to-morrow morning! ’’ he added, push- 
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ing me forcibly out into the porch, and closing 
the door with a heavy, reverberating clang 
that sounded half-way down the street. 

I did call for him the next morning punc- 
tually as desired. Ditto the army pensioner, 
who stared at his common-place self-possessed 
appearance, with an expression of respectfal 
astonishment. . 

“ So it was all humbug, of course,” I said, 
as he took my arm, and we set off for our 
club. 

“You shall have the whole story whenever 
we have had something to eat,” he replied. 
‘* It will keep tili after breakfast—I’m famish- 
ing!” 

I remarked that he looked unusually grave 
as we chatted over our broiled fish and ome- 
lette, and that occasionally his attention 
seemed wandering, to say the least of it. The 
moment he had brought out his cigar case and 
lit up, he turned to me and said,— 

‘I see you are just quivering to know my 
experience, and I won’t keep you on tenter 
hooks any longer. In four words—Z have seen 
them!” 

I am (as before hinted) a silent man. I 
merely looked at him with widely parted 
mouth, and staring interrogative eyes. 

I believe I had best endeavour to give the 
narrative without comment, and in John 
Hollyoak’s own way. This is, as well as I can 
recollect, his experience almost word for 
word :— 

‘I proceeded upstairs, after I had shut you 
out, lighting my way bya match, and found 
the front room easily, as the door was ajar, 
and it was lit up by a roaring and most cheer- 
fal-looking fire and two wax candles. It was 
a comfortable apartment, furnished with old- 
fashioned chairs and tables, ana the tradi- 
tional four-poster. There were numerous 
doors, which proved to be cupboards, and 
when I had executed a rigorous search in each 
of these closets, and locked them, and investi- 
gated the bed above and beneath, sounded the 
walls, and bolted the door, I sat down before 
the fire, lit a cigar, opened a book, and felt 
that I was going to be master of the situation, 
and most thoroughly and completely “at 
home.” My novel proved absorbing. I read 
on greedily chapter after chapter, and so in- 
terested was I and amused—for it was a lively 
book—that I positively lost sight of my where- 
abouts, and fancied myself reading in my own 
chambers! There was not a sound—not even 
& mouse in the wainscot. The coals, dropping 
from the grate, alone occasionally broke the 
silence, till a neighbouring church clock slowly 
boomed twelve! ‘The hour!’ I said to my- 
self, with a laugh, as I gave the fire a rousing 
poke, and commenced a fresh chapter ; but ere 
I had read three pages I had occasion to stop 
and listen. What was that distant sound now 
coming nearer and nearer? ‘ Rats, of course!’ 
said common-sense; ‘it was just the very 
house for vermin!’ Then a longish silence. 
Again a stir sounds, coming nearer as if appa- 
rently caused by many feet passing down the 
corridor — high-heel shoes and sweeping 
silken trains! Of course it was all imagina- 
tion, I assured myself, or—rats! Rats were 
capable of making such curious, improbable 
noises ! 

‘* Then another long silence. No sound, but 
cinders and the ticking of my watch, which I 
had laid on the table. 

‘*T resumed my book, rather ashamed and a 
little indignant with myself for having put it 
down, and calmly dismissed my late interrup- 
tion as ‘ rats—nothing but rats.’ 

‘I had been reading and smoking for some 
time in a placid and highly incredulous frame 
of mind when I was somewhat suddenly 
startled by a Icud single knock at my room 
door. I took no notice of it; but merely laid 
down my novel, and sat ‘ tight.’ 

‘* Another knock, more imperious this time. 
After a moment’s mental deliberation I arose, 
armed myself with the’ poker, prepared to 
brain any number of rats, and threw the door 
open with a violent swing that strained its 
very hinges, and beheld, to my amazement, a 





tall, powdered footman in a laced scarlet 
livery, who, making a formal inclination of 
his head, astounded me still furthur by eay- 
ing,— 

‘*** Dinner is ready !’ 

*“*T’m not coming,’ I replied, without a 
moment’s hesitation, and thereupon I slammed 
the door rudely in his face, locked it, and re- 
sumed my seat, also my book ; but reading was 
a farce—my ears were aching for the next 
sound. 

‘‘ It soon came—rapid steps running up the 
stairs, and again a single knock. I went over 
to the door, and once more discovered the tall 
footman, who said, with studied courtesy,— 

“«* Dinner is ready, and the company are 
waiting.’ 

***T told you I was not coming. Be off, and 
be hanged to you,’ I cried, again shutting the 
door violently. 

“This time I did not make even a pretence 
at reading. I merely sat and waited for the 
next move. 

‘I had not long to sit. In ten minutes I 
heard a third loud knock. I rose, went to the 
door, and tore it open. There, as I expected, 
was Ra servant again, with his parrot 
8 — 

‘«¢Dinner is ready, the company are wait- 
ing, and the master says you must come!’ 

“*All right then, I’ll come,’ I replied, 
wearied by reason of his importunity, and 
feeling suddenly fired with a desire to see the 
end of the adventure. , 

He accordingly led the way downstairs, and 
I followed him, noting as I went the gilt 
buttons on his coat, and his splendidly-turned 
calves, also that the hall and passages were 
now brilliantly illuminated, and that several 
livsred servants were passing to and fro, and 
that from (presumably) the dining-room a 
buzz of tongues and loud volleys of laughter, 
and many hilarious voices, and a clatter of 
knives and forks, issued. ‘ 

‘*T was not left much time for speculation, as 
in another second I found myself inside the 
door, and my escort announced me in a sten- 
torian voice as ‘Mr. Holyoak.’ 

“TI could hardly credit my senses as I looked 
round, and saw about two dozen people, 
dressed in the fashion of the last century, 
seated at the table, which was loaded with 
gold and silver plate, and lighted up by a 
blaze of wax candles in massive candelbras. 

‘** An elderly gentleman, who presided at the 
head of the board, rose. He was dressed in a 
crimson coat, braided with silver. He wore a 
peruke, had the most piercing black eyes I 
ever saw,and made me the finest bow I ever 
received in all my life, and with a polite wave 
of a taper hand indicated my seat—a vacant 
chair between two powdered and patched 
beauties, with overflowing white shoulders 
and necks, sparkling with diamonds. 

“At first I was fully convinced that the 
whole affair was a superbly-matured practical 





joke. Everything looked so real, so truly flesh 
and blood, so complete in every detail; but I ; 
looked round in vain for one familiar face. | 

“IT saw young, old, and elderly ; handsome 
and the reverse. On all faces there was a 
similar expression—reckless, hardened defi- | 
ance, and something-else that made me 
shudder, but that I could not classify. j 

‘* Were they a secret community? Fourth , 
rate, say “‘coiners?” but no. In one rapid 
glance I noticed that they belonged exclusively 
to the upper stratum of society—bygone society. 

“The jabber of talking had momentarily 
ceased, and the host imperiously hammering 
the table with a knife handle, said in a singu- 
larly harsh, grating voice,— 

‘«* Ladies and gentlemen,—permit meto give 
you a toast—our guest,’ looking straight at 
me, with his glittering coal-black eyes. 

“Every glass was immediately raised. 


Twenty faces were turned towards mine, when, 
happily, a sudden impulse seized me. I sprang 
twenty feet and said,— 

““* Ladies and gentlemen,—I beg to thank 
you for your kind hospitality, but before I 
accept it allow me to say grace.’ 


I did not wait for permission, but hurriedly 
repeated a Latin benediction aloud. 

In an instant there was a violent crash, 
an uproar, a sound of running, of screams, 
groans and curses, and complete darkness, 

‘I found myself standing alone by a big, 
bare, mahogany table, which I could just 
dimly discern by the aid of a street lamp 
that threw its meagre light into the great 
empty dining-room from the other side of the 
area. 

‘IT must confess that I felt my nerves a little 
shaken by this instantaneous change from 
light to darkness—from a crowd of gay an 
noisy companions to utter solitude and 
silence. 

“I stood for a moment trying to recover my 
mental balance. I rubbed my eyes hard to 
assure myself that I was awake, and then I 
placed this very cigar case in the middle of 
the table, as a sign and token that I had been 
downstairs, which cigar case I found exactly 
where I left it this morning, and then went 
and groped my way into the hall, and regained 
my room. 

‘I met with no obstruction en route. I saw 
no one, but as I closed and double-locked my 
door I distinctly heard a low laugh outside 
the keyhole—a sort of suppressed, malicious 
titter, that made me very angry. 

‘*I once more opened the door. There was 
nothing to be seen. I waited and listened— 
dead silence. I then undressed and went to 
bed, resolved that a whole army of footmen 
would fail to invite me once more to her fes- 
tive board. I was determined not to lose. my 
night's rest, ghosts or no ghosts. 

** Just as I was dosing off I remember hear. 
ing the neighbouring church clock chime two. 
It was the last sound I was aware of; the 
house was now as silent as a vault. My fire 
burnt away cheerfally. I was no longer in 
the least degree inclined for reading, and I fell 


‘fast asleep, ‘and slept soundly till I heard the 


cabs and milk-carts beginning their morning 
career. . 

**T then rose, dressed at my leisure, and 
found you, my gocd faithful friend, awaiting 
me rather anxiously, on the hall door steps. 

‘*T have not done with that house yet. I’m 
determined to find out who those people are, 
and where they come from. I shall sleep 
there again to-night, and so shall ‘ Crib,’ my 
bull dog; and you will see that I shall have 
news for you to-morrow morning, if I am 
alive to tell the tale,” he added, with a laugh. 

In vain I would have dissuaded him. I 
protested, argued, implored. I declared that 
rashness was not courage; that he had seen 
enough; that I who had seen nothing, and 
only listened to his experiences to hand, was 
convinced that Number Ninety was a house to 
be avoided. 

I might just as well have talked to my 
umbrella. S80, once more, I reluctantly 
accompanied him to his previous night's 
lodging. Once more I saw him disappear 
inside the gloomy, forbidding-looking, re- 
echoing hall. 

I then went home in an unusually anxious, 
semi-excited, nervous state of mind; and I, 
who generally outrival the Seven Sleepers, 
lay wide awake, tumbling and tossing hour 
after hour, a prey to the most foolish ideas— 
ideas I would have laughed to scorn in day- 
light. 

‘More than once I was positive that I heard 
John Hollyoak calling me; and I sat up m 
bed and listened. 

Of course it was fn, for the instant I 
did so there was no sound. 

At the first gleams of winter dawn I rose, 
dressed, and swallowed a cup of good strong 


, coffee to clear my brain from the misty notions 


it had collected during the night. And then I 
invested myself in my warmest topcoat and 
comforter, and set off for Biank-sireet. 

Early as it was—it was but half-past seven 
—I found the army pensioner was before me 
pacing the pavement with a countenance that 


. would have made a first-rate frontispiece for 
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« Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy ’’—a coun- 
tenance the reverse of cheerful. 

I was not disposed to wait for eight o'clock. 
I was too uneasy and too impatient for fur- 
ther particulars of the dinner party. So TI 


rang with all my might, ank knocked with all 


my main. 

No ‘sound within—no answer! But John 
was always a heavy sleeper! I was resolved 
to rouse him all the same, and knocked and 
rang, and rang and knocked incessantly for 
fully ten minutes. 

I then stooped down, and applied my eye 
to the keyhole. I looked steadily into the 
aperture till I became accustomed to the 
darkness, and then it seemed to me that 
another eye—a very strange, fiery eye—was 
glaring into mine from the other side of the 
keyhole ! 

I removed my eye and applied my mouth 
instead, and shouted with all the power of my 
lungs (I did not care a straw if passers-by 
took me for an escaped lunatic) ,— 

“John! John! Hollyoak !”’ 

“How his name echoed and re.echoed up 
through that great empty house he must 
hear that! ’’ I said to myself, as-I pressed my 
ear now against the lock, and listened with 
throbbing suspense. 

The echo of “ Hollyoak’’ had hardly died 
away when I swear that I distinctly heard a 
low, sniggering, mocking laugh—that was my 
only answer—that, and a vast unresponsive 
silence ! 

I was now quite desperate. I shook the 
door frantically with all my strength. I 
broke the bell; in short, my behaviour was 
such that it excited the curiosity of a police- 
man, who crossed to know “ what was up?” 

“T want to get in!” I panted, breathless 
with my exertions. . 

“You'd better stay where you are!” said 
Bobby ; ‘‘ the outside of this house is the best 
of it! There are terrible stories!” 

“But there is a gentleman inside it!’ I 
interrupted, impatiently. ‘He slept there 
last night, and I can’t wake him! He has 
the key! "’ 

“Oh, you can’t wake him!’’ returned the 
policeman, gravely. ‘‘Then we must get a 
locksmith ! ’ 

But already the thoughtful pensioner had 
procured one ; and already a considerable and 
curious crowd surrounded the steps. 

After five minutes of (to me) maddening 
delay, the great heavy door was opened, and 
swung slowly back and I instantly rushed in, 
followed less precipitately by the policeman 
and pensioner. 

Thad not far to seek John Hollyoak! He 
and his dog were lying ut the foot of the stairs, 
both stone dead ! 

. * * * 

N.B.—Since the above appalling discovery 
no one has ever ventured to solve the mystery, 
much less to pass another night under the roof 
of that ill-famed, old-fashioned residence, 
known as “* Number Ninety.” 


(THE END.] 








CAN YOU ACCOUNT FOR IT. 
——— 


IT aw an old maid, and am not the least 
ashamed of the circumstance. Pray, why 
should women not be allowed the benefit of 
the doubt like men, and be supposed to remain 
single from choice ? 

I can assure you that it is not from want of 
ofers that I am Miss Janet Mac Tavish 
Spinster. I could tell—but no matter. It is 
not to set down a list of proposals that I have 
taken pen in hand, but to relate a very mys- 
terious occurrence that happened in our house 
last spring. 

My sister Matilda and I are a well-to-do 
couple of maiden ladies, having no poor rela- 
bir and a comfortable private fortune. We 

eep four servants (all female), and occupy a 





large detached house in a fashionable part of 
Edinburgh, and the circle in which we move 
is most exclusive and genteel. 

Matilda is a good deal older than I am 
(though we dress alike), and.is somewhat of 
an invalid. 

Our east winds are certainly trying, and last 
March she had a very sharp attack of bron- 
chitis, brought on (between ourselves) by her 
own rash imprudence. Though I dared not say 
this to her face I may say it here. 

She does not approve of fiction, though 
goodness knows what I am going to set down 
is not fiction, but fact; but any literary work 


in a gay paper cover (of course, I don’t mean | hed 


tracts), such as novels and magazines, is an 
abomination in her eyes, and ‘“ reading such, 
like trash” she considers sinful waste of 
time, 

So, even if this falls into her hands by an 
odd chance she will never read it, and I am 
quite safe in writing out everything that 
happened, as I dared not do if I thought that 
Mattie was coming after me, and picking holes 
in every sentence. 

Matilda is terribly particular about gram- 
mar and orthography, and reads over all my 
letters before I venture to close them. 

Dear me, how I have wandered away from 
point! I’m sure no one will care to know 
that I am a little in awe of my elder—that 
she treats me sometimes as if I were still in 
my teens. But people may like to hear of 
the queer thing that happened to me, and I 
any really and truly coming to it at last. 

Matilda was ill with bronchitis—very ill. 
Bella (that’s our sewing maid and general 
factotum, who has been with us _ twelve 
years this term) and I took it in turns to sit 
up with her at night. 

It happened to be my night, and I was 
sitting over the fire in a half-kind of doze, 
when Matilda woke up, and nothing would 
serve her but a cup of tea of all things, at two 
o’clock in the morning—the kitchen fire out, 
no hot water, and every one in the house in 
their beds except myself. 

I had some nice beef-tea in a little pan 
beside the hob, and I coaxed her hard to try 
some of that, but not a bit of it. Nothing 
would serve her but real tea, and I knew that 
once she had taken the notion in her head 
I might just as welldo her bidding first as 
last. So I opened the door and went out, 
thinking to take the small lamp (for, of course, 
all the gas was out, and turned off at the 
the metre, as it ought to be in every decent 
house). 

‘* You'll no do that! ”’ she said, quite cross. 

Mattie speaks broad when she is vexed, 
and we had had a bit of argument about the 


tea. 
** You'll no do that, and leave me here with- 


I went to the door, and said, — 

‘It’s I- Miss Janet. I want a cup of tea 
for Miss MacTavish.” 

In a moment Harris had thrown on some 
clothes, and was out in the passage. She was 
always a quick, willing girl, and very obliging. 
She said it was black dark, and I could not 
see her. 

‘‘Never you mind, Miss Janet; I’ll light 
the fire, pall boil up the kettle in no time.” 

* You need not do that,’’ said I, ‘‘ for there’s 
someone at the fire already—cook, I suppose.” 

“ Not me, mam!” said a sleepy voice from 
the interior of the bedroom. ‘I’m in my 


‘Then who can it be?” I asked, for the 
poking and raking had become still more 
tremendous, and the thunders of the poker 
was just awful ! 

‘‘ It must be Bella,” said Harris, feeling her 
way to the kitchen door, and pushing it open, 
followed by me. 

We stood for full half-a-minute in the dark, 
whilst she felt about and groped for the 
matches, and still the noise continued. 

‘* Bella,” I said, crossly, ‘‘ what on earth—” 

But at this instant the match was struck, 
and dimly lit up the kitchen. 

I strained my eyes into the darkness, whilst 
Harris composedly lita candle. Ilooked, and 
looked, and looked again; but there was no 
one in the kitchen but ourselves. 

I was just petrified, I can tell you, and I 
staggered against the dresser, and gaped at 
the now silent fireplace. The coals, and 
cinders, and ashes were exactly as they had 
gone out, not a bit disturbed; any one could 
see that they had never been stirred. 

‘In the name of goodness, Harris,” I said, 
ina whisper, “‘ where is the person that was 
poking that fire? You heard them yourself!” 

**‘T heard a noise, sure enough, Miss Janet,’’ 
she said, not a bit daunted; ‘‘and if I was a 
body that believed in ghosts and such like 
leavers I’d say it was them,” putting fire- 
wood in the grate as she spoke. ‘It’s queer, 
certainly! Miss MacTavish will be wearying 
for her tea,” she added. ‘I know well what 
it is to have a kind of longing for a good cup. 
Save us! what a cold air there is in this 
kitchen? I wonder where cook put the 
bellows!” 

Seeing that Harris was taking the matter 
80 coolly, for very shame sake I was forced to 
do the like; so I did not say a word about my 
raisgivings, nor the odd, queer thrill I had 
felt as‘we stood in the pitch darkness, and 
listened to the furious raking of the kitchen 


grate. 

How icy cold the kitchen had been! Just 
like a vault, and with the same damp, earthy 
smell 





out the light! Just go down, and make me 
a cap of tea as quick as ever you can, for I) 
knew I'll be awfully the better of it !”’ 

So, there was just nothing else for it, and | 
down I went in the pitch-black darkness, not | 
liking the job at all. 

It was not that I was afraid. Not I. Bat 
the notion of having to rake-up and make the 
kitchen fire, and boil the kettle, was an errand 
that went rather against the grain, especially 
as I’m an awful bad hand at lighting a fire. 

I was thinking of this, and wondering where 
were the wood and the matches to be found, 
when, justas I reached the head of the stairs, 
I was delighted io hear a great raking-out of 
cinders below in the kitchen. Such a raking 
and poking, and banging of coals, and knock- 
ing about of the range I never did hear, and I 
said to myself,— 

“This is fine; it's washing morning” 
(we do our washing at home), ‘and 
later than I thought; and the servants 
are up, so it’s all right,’* and I ran down the 
are stairs, quite inspirited-like by the 
idea. 

As I passed the door of the servants’ room. 
(where cook and housemaid. slept) Harris— 
that's the housemaid—called out,— 





‘* Who's that?” 


I was in a mighty hurry to get back up- 
stairs, believe me, and did all in my power to 
speed the fire and the kettle, and in due time 
we wended our way upstairs, Harris bearing 
the tea in a tray, and walking last. 

I left her to administer the refreshment 
whilst I went into Bella’s room, which was 
close by, candle in hand. 

‘* You are awake, I see, Bella,” I remarked, 
putting it down as I spoke (I felt that I must 
unbosom myself to someone, or never close an 
eye that night), ‘Tell me, did you hear a 
great raking of the kitchen fire just now?” 

‘Yes, miss, of course! Why, it woke me! 
I suppose you had occasion to go down for 
something, Miss Janet; but why did you not 
call me? ” 

‘‘It was not J who woke you, Bella!’’ I 
rejoined, quietly. ‘I was on my way down- 
stairs when I heard of that noise below, and I 
thought it was cook or Harris; but when I 
got down Harris came out of the bed-room. 
Cook wasin bed. Maggie, you know, is up 
above you, and we went into the kitchen 
thinking it might be you or her and lit a 
candie; but I give you my word of honour 
that, although the noise was really terrible till 
we struck a light, when we looked about us 
not a soul was to be seen!” 
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At this Bella started up in bed, and be- 
came of a livid, chalky kind of colour. 

“* No one, Miss Janet?” she gasped out. 

‘Nota soul!” I replied, solemnly. 

“Then oh!" she exclaimed, now jumping 
bodily out on the’floor, and looking quite wild, 
and distracted. ‘ Tell me, in Heaven's name, 
which of you—who went into the kitchen first, 
you or Harris?” 

She was so agitated she seemed scarcely able 
to bring out the words, and her eyes rested 
upon mine with astrange, frightened look th at 
made me fancy she had taken temporary leave 
of her wits. 

‘“‘ Harris went first !’’ I answered, shortly. 

“Thank Heaven for that/’’ she returned, 
now collapsing on the edge of her bed. * But 
poor Kate Harris is a dead woman!” 


I stared hard at Bella—as well I might. | 
| hear of it, and we had an ambulance from the | 


Was she talking in her aleep? or was J dream- 
ing ? 

“* What do you mean, Bella Cameron?” I 
cried, ‘‘are you gone crazy ?—are you gone 
clean daft?” 


“Tt was a warning,” she replied, in a low! 


and awestruck voice. ‘* We Highlanders under- 
stand the like well! It was.a warning of 
death! Kate Harris’s hour has come !”’ 


tried my heart. with a stethoscope, and my | 
/now ?” “I think not. She's closed for repairs,”” 


temperature with that queer little tube. I! 
only feel a bit tired and out of breath; but 
you'll find I'll be all right in a day or two. , 
I’m only sorry I'm giving all this trouble, and | 
Bella and Mary having to do» my work. ' 
However, I'll be fit to clean the plate on 
Saturday.” | 

Poor soul, little did she dream that her 
work in this world was done! 

And I, as I sat beside the bed, and looked at 
her always pale face, her now livid lips and 
hollow eyes, told myself that already I could, 
see the hand of death on her countenance, 

I was obliged to tell her sister what the 
doctor had said; and how she cried—and so 
did I—and who was to tell Kate? 

We wished to keep her with us undisturbed 
—Matilda and I—but her people would not | 


hospital, and. sent her home. 

She just lived a week, and, strange to say, 
she had always the greatest craving for me to 
be with her, for me to sit beside her, read to 
her, and hold her hand. She showed far more 


| anxiety for my company than for that.of any 
, of her own people. 


‘Tf you are going to talk such wicked non- | 


sense, Bella,’ L said, ‘‘ J'm not going to stop to 
listen. Whatever you do don’t let Matilda hear 
you going on with such foolishness. The house 
would not hold her—and you know that well !” 

‘‘ All right, Miss Janet; you heard the fire 
yourself, you will allow that; and: you will 
see that the kitchen grate is never raked out 
for nothing. 
my heart, that what I've told you may not 


| the time. 


I only wish, from the bottom of :| 


come true; buat, bad as it was, I’m thankful | 
| chill then; I felt it at the time, to the very 


that-you were not first in the kitchen!” 

A few more indignant expostulations on my 
part and lamentations on Bella’s, and then I 
went back to Matilda ; and it being now near 
three o'clock, and she inclined to ba drowsy, 


I lay down on the sofa‘and got a couple of ; 
| away, as if were, in her sleap, with her hand 


As she was with me on that mys- | Jittle horse!” bellowed an urchin, whose feet 


hours’ sleep. 


A day or two afterwards I was suddenly | 
| terious night so I was now with her. 


struck with a strange thrill of apprehension 


by noticing how very, very ill Kate Harris | 


looked. 


I taxed her with not feeling well, and | 


she admitted that she had not been herself, ; 


and could not say what ailed her. 
She had no actual pain, but she felt - weak 


all over, and could scareely drag herself about | 
| nor ever will, perhaps, for she is one of your 


the house. 

‘**Tt would go off. She would not see. a 
doctor—no, no, no! It was only just.a kind 
of cold feeling in her bones, and a sort of 
notion that a hand was gripping her throat. 


' only wish she could! 


Tt was all fancy; and Dr. Henderson (our | 
doctor) would make fine game of her if he saw | 


her by way of being a patient. 
all right in a day or two.’”’ 

Vain hope! In a day or two she was much 
worse. She was obliged to give in to take her 
bed. I sent for Dr. Henderson -. indeed, he 
called daily to see Matty—so I had only to 
pilot him down below to see Kate. He came 
out to me presently with a very grave face, and 
said,— 

‘Has she any friends?’ pointing towards 
Kate's door with his thumb, 

‘Friends! To be sure,” I answered, ‘“ She 
has a sister married to a tram conductor in 
Wickham .-street.’’ 

‘Send for her at once; and you had better 
Lave her moved. She can’t last a week.” 

‘Do you mean that she is going to die ?”” I 
gasped, clutching the banisters, for we were 
standing in the lower hall. 


She weuld be | 


‘‘I am sorry to say the case is hopeless. | 


Nothing can save her, and the sooner she is 
with her own people the better.” 

I was, I need scarcely tell you, greatly 
shocked —terribly shocked—and presently, 
when I had recovered myself, I sent off, 
post. haste, for Kate's sister. 

I went in to see her. She, poor creature, 


was all curiosity to hear what the doctor had 
said. 

‘‘He would tell me nothing, miss,” she 
observed, smilingly, “only felt my pulse and 


Bella alone, of all the household, expressed 
no astonishment when she heard the doctor's 
startling verdict,being in Mattie’s room at 
She merely looked over at me 
gravely, and significantly shook her head. 

The night Kate and I were with her she 
had lain silent for a long time, and then she 
said to me quite suddenly,— 

‘* Miss Janet, you'll remember the morning 
you came downstairs looking for Miss Mac- 
Tavish’s tea?” (Did I not recollect it, only 
too well!) ‘ Somehow, I got a queer kind of 


marrow of my bones. I have never been 
warm since. It was just this day fortnight. | 
I remember it well, because it was washing 
Monday.” 

That night Kate Harris died. She passed 


in mine. 


Call me a superstitious old imbecile, or 
what you like, but I firmly believe that, had 
J entered that room first, it would have been 
Janet MacTavish, and not Kate Harris, who 
was lying in her coffin! 

Of course Matilda knows nothing of this, 


strong-minded folk. She would scout at the 
idea, and at me, for a daft, silly body, and 


‘‘Was that your wife I heard talking just 


‘s What d’ye mean ?” 
dentist’s.”’ 


DovsTFuL-LOoKING Guest: ‘* Landlord, have 
you a fire-escape in this hotel ?’’ Experienced 
landlord: “ Yes, sir, but we generally keep 
the bull-dog chained at the bottom of it.” 


‘¢*T watkep the floor all night with the tooth. 
ache,” said he. To which the. unfeeling lis. 
tener replied: ‘‘ You didn’t expect»to walk the 
ceiling with it, did you?” 

Tramp: ‘‘ Please help me; I ama Charles. 
ton sufferer.’? Old Gentleman: ‘* Ah, indeed ! 
A sufferer by that awful earthquake ? What 
did you los6?”” Tramp: “TI lost a bet how 
many shocks there was.” 


Wire: “James, the servant-girl tells me 
you often chuck her under the chin, and give 
her a shilling. Do you think that’s, right?” 
Husband: ‘‘What would. you have me do— 
give her half-a-crown?’’ 

Srriacs: ‘How mnch older is your sister 
than you, Johnny?” Johnny: “I dunno. 
Mand useter be twenty-five years, then she was 
twenty, and now she ain’t only eighteen. I 
expect we'll soon be twins.” 

“Do you find a sufficiency of caloric in the 
circumambient atmosphere ?’’ asked the high. 
school girl of her mother’at the tea-table. 
‘* Well, I don't care if you do put a little more 
sugar in my cup, Mildred,” replied the old 


“She has gone tothe 


| lady. 


‘“‘“Dip you pass the civil-service examina- 
tion?” ‘I don't know yet, but I got the right 
answers to some questions.” ‘‘ Which ones 
were those?” ‘I answered all right when 
they asked me what my nnme was, and what 
parish I was born in.” 

“T ne@rer to zay.zat Mademoiselle Fayette 
eez & leetle horse zis evening,’’ explained a 
French manager to an English-speaking  au- 
dience, who had assembled to hear a prima 
donna sing. ‘Trot her out, then, if she’s a 


| hung over the gallery-railing. 
| “Tg anyone waiting on you?” enquired 
the polite shopman of a West-end maiden. 
| * Well, I can hardly tell,’ she blushingly re- 
| plied. ‘*Sometimes I think there is, and 
| then again I ain’t certain; but Will’s so sort 
of funny, you know.” And then she blushed 
again, and asked to look at some lace collars, 
‘‘ T say, Jobkins, can you let me have that 


' 





explain it all away quite reasonable like. I half-crown youoweme?” ‘* Want it to-day, 
| particularly?” ‘ Well, you see, I have the 








[rae END.] toothache.” ‘ What has that to do with it?” 
: |“ A great shock will cure:-the toothache, Job- 
= | kins, and I thought perhaps if you paid me, 
I—er— Thank you!” 
FAOETIA. ‘I cunperstanp that young Spriggins, who 


—— | went to Texas last May, died with his boots 

‘“'Tarre is a very baleful business going on on.” ‘It's a miserable slander, sir!” 
in the Sonth now,’ remarked De Wiggs. |‘ Wefl, the papers say so, anyhow.” “ Well, 
“What is it?” asked Le Diggs. “ Packing the papers lie. Young Jackson, who was 
cotton.” with him at the time, says he had ona 
‘What's the matter, Uncle Rastus?” he Pair of boots that belonged to another man. 


asked, facetiously, as the old man came limp. | Let us be just to the dead.” 

ing in: “ got the gout?” ‘ No, sah, Ise got Puysicran: “I amafraid, Mrs. Quickmoney, 
de bill fo’ dat whitewashin’ what I did fo’ yer that there is some trouble with your bronchial 
las’ year.” | organ.” Mrs.  Quickmoney (alarmed) : 

Two ladies meet who have been pupils at “ Bropchial organ?” Physician: ‘“ Yes.” 
the same boarding-school. The one (proudly): Mrs. Quickmoney: “ Why I never heard it 
“My dear, I’ve been married three years.” called that before; but Iam sure if you heerd 
The other (still more proudly): “* Why, that’s, my daughter play on it, you would be con- 
nothing ; I'm already divorced ! ”’ | vinced that it is all right.” 

A sten in the rooms of a hotel reads as fol-! TI sex,” said Mr. Gruff, drawing a long but 
lows :—‘‘ Indian clubs and dumb-bells will not almost invisible something from the plate of 
be permitted in any of the rooms, Guests in! butter—‘I see that the microscopist of the 
need of exercise can go down to the kitchen! agricultural department is’ photographing 
and pound a steak,” : | butter and butterine, so that he can tell them 

«I gee,” said Stubbs, “that Doctor Michael apart.” ‘Is he?” asked Mrs. Saven, the 
Foster tells the British Association that landlady. “ Yes, he is. y And it occurs to me, 
smoking tobacco produces defective vision. Mrs. Saven, that it might be well to. take 
Do you believe it?”” ‘Ob, Iam sare of it,” your butter upstairs and comb its hair up 
replied Mrs. S.; “‘ for I saw your friend Butts nice and smooth, so that it will appear pre- 
last evening puffing away, quite unconscious sentable if he should come here to take 
that there were several ladiesin the room.” its——” Mr. Groff is living at a hotel now. 
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SOCIEDY. 


Her Masesty, it is stated, will remain at 
Windsor for at least six week:, and is prepared 
to stay yet longer if any need arises, although 
she is desirous of finding herself settled in the 
Isie ef Wight as.soon after the dawn of the 
New Year as possible, The movements of the 
Court are now subject for a short time to the 
wishes and health of Princess Beatrice, and 
the duration of the sojourn at Osborne will 
depend entirely upon. her, and.perhaps,,a cer- 
tain other smaler, but more. exacting, indi. 
vidual. 


Her Maaxsty formally received at Windsor 
Castle the gift. which has been sent her by the 
Sultan of Muscat. This very handsome pre- 
sent, which originally consisted of six superb 
Arab horses,.was conveyed by sea.via the Suez 
Canal, Malta, and .Gibraltar, One of the 
chargers unfortunately was Jost during rough 
weather in the Bay of Biscay before the stud 
reached, this.country. The five horses—four 
bays anda chestnut—under: the charge of 
grooms, who-wore turbans and native cos- 
tumes, arrived by Great Western train at 
Windsor, and were stabled till the Queen 
could see them, the attendants while awaiting 
the Royal commands. being regaled at the 
Palace. 

At three o'clock the horses were led into the 
grand quadrangle, and. ranged. at the eastern 
end of the square, in which Major-General 
Sir John Cowell, Lord Bridport, Major-General 
du Plat, Col. Maude and other members of her 
Majesty’s household had assembled, 

The Queen, who was accompanied by Prin- 
cess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) and Prin- 


archway under the Oak Room shortly aftér- 
wards, the:,Royal ladies occupying. an open 
landaa drawn by a couple of white horses and 
preceded by an outrider. Pausing a few yards 
from the entrance the Queen and Princesses 
were joined by Prince Henry of Battenberg 
and the Marquis. of Lorne, who had just re- 
turned. from shooting on the Norfolk Farm. 

General Sir H. F. Ponsonby, who was in 
attendance upon the Queen, then. introduced 
the chief Arab official to her Majesty and the 
Princesses, to» whom the chargers were ex- 
hibited, each animal, after its clothing had 
been removed, being taken to the side.of the 
Royal equipage.. The Queen and Princesses, 
af rr the horses, droye from the quad- 
rangle, 

Ove of the Queen of Italy’s large orders for 
Parisian. dresses, says Modern Society, is upon 
the point of completion. Two superb toilettes 
merit special description. One is a ball-dress 
of satin, in the new brilliant pale green, known 
as apple-green. The long train is bordered all 
round with a narrow ruffle of the satin, above 
which is set_a garland of oak leaves. The 
skirt front is embroidered in a pattern of 
double rings in beads of alternate crystal and 
pearls, It is raised in front so as to show a 
plaiting of cream satin, adorned with a simi- 
lar embroidery, and parts at the right side so 
as to show a plaited panel of the embroidered 
cream satin. The corsage is crossed trans- 
versely with a garland of oak leaves intermixed 
with pendants of diamonds. The other dress 
isa dinner toilette, with corsage and train in 
pale mauve satin, brocaded with large single 
roses in gold and silver. The skirt front is 
in plain satin, of the same hue, and is finished 
With a flounce, sloping upwards toa point in 
the centre, and adorned with fine embroidery 
of gold and silver. The corsage is cut square 
in front, with pointed revers in plain satin, 
embroidered like the flounces. Deep sleeve 
caps to correspond are set over long loose 
sleeves of white tulle, spangled with silver. 


Ox November 11 was solemnised at St. Paul's 
Church, Knightsbridge, the marriage of Mr. 
Charles James Phillips, eldest son of Mr. 
Charles Phillips, of Mortlake, and Miss Annie 


Leyborne Popham d 
» younger danghter of the 
late Mr, Alexander Leyborne Popham, 


pomeoen at Es : 7 penny Testament was sold at half its cost. 
cess Henry o attenberg, drove from the | 


STATISTICS, 


THERE are now more than two thousand 
species and varieties of wooded plants in the 
botanical garden known as the Arnold 
Arboretam, which belongs to Harvard Univer- 
sity. Itis richer in species than any other 
collection of living plants in the United 
States. 

Taz Britisa anp Fortran Brste Soorery at 
THE CotontaL Exurpition.—It may be remem- 


of the Holy Scriptures in 134 languages and 
dialects spoken in the British Empire were 
displayed, was granted in the South Africa 
section of the Queen’s Gate Annexe, at the 
‘*Colinderies,’’ and the shop No. 14 in Old 
London-street was placed at the service of the 
society for the sale of the Scriptures. The 
results have been most satisfactory in respect 
to the number of copies purchased. At the 
Health Exhibition these sales.were prohibited, 
but at the Fisheries 3,111 Bibles, 5,397 Testa- 
ments, and 2,708 portions were sold, together 
with 438 Gospels, &c., in many tongues. The 
total of all publications.during that year was 
11,654, and the receipts £600 143. 4d. At the 
Inventions Exhibition the receipts were 
£206 6s. 8d., and. the total of sales 15,540, 
made up of 844 Bibles, 11,746 Testaments, 


languages. At the Colonial Exhibition the 
total was 31,687, and-the amount realised was 
£462 7s. 2d. The total was made up of 2,799 
Bibles, 23,310 Testaments, 1,402 portions, and 
4,156 foreign, The discrepancies in the money 
totals is accounted for by the fact that the 





GEMS. 


of one. 
Persistent industry.is the best antidote for 


bered that space fora kiosk, in which versions | 


1 388 portions, and 1,562 publications in foreign | 


Tue love of all things springs from the love | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mik As AN Opour Ansonnent.—Those dairy- 
men who do not believe in the power of milk 
|to rapidly absorb and become contaminated 
i by surrounding noxious smells will do well to 
; try the following simple test, the results of 
| which will, doubtless, immediately convince 
the most sceptical: Take a wide bowl or soup 
| plate to the cow stable when you go to milk ; 
j; pour intoit a pint of fresh milk, set it on the 
floor or at the height of a milk stool, so as to 
expose it fully to the air of the stable, behind 
j and close to the cows. If the day is close and 
i heavy and the milk is cold, and the stable not 
cleaned out and aired, the result will be sur- 
prising. Take it to the house or anywhere 
away from the stable, and try to drink it. 
Formation oF AN Iceperc.—The birth of a 
huge iceberg, a phenomenon that has been 
seen only once or twice by a European, and to 
a certain extent has remained a theory, was 
observed by the Danish explorers on the East 
coast of Greenland, last summer. The bergs 
are formed by breaking off from the end of 
glaciers extending from the perpetual ice of 
the unexplored interior to the coast into the 
sea. The water buoys up the sea end of the 
glacier until it breaks, by itsown weight, with 
a noise that sounds like loud thunder miles 
away. The commotion of the water, as the 
‘iceberg turns over and over in the effort to 
| attain its balance, is felt to a great distance 
‘along the coast. The natives regard it as the 
work of evil spirits, and believe that to look 
upon the glacier in its throes is death. The 
Danish offlcers when observing the breaking, 
off of the end of the great glacier Puissortok 
through their telescopes, were roughly ordered 
by their Esquimaux escort, usually submissive 
enough, to follow their example and turn their 
| backs on the interesting scene. They had 
happily completed their observations, and 
avoided an embarrassing conflict with their 
crew by a seeming compliance with the 
order. 











temptation. 

You needn’t pack up any worries. You can 
get them anywhere as you go along. 

Be assured ‘that no good can come of your , 
work, but as it arises simply out}of your own | 
true natures and the necessities of the times | 
around you. | 

Tue sick in’mind, and perhaps in body, are | 
rendered more darkly and hopelessly so, by ; 
the manifold reflection of their disease | 
mirrored in the deportment of those about 
them. 

Ovr admiration of a famous man lessens | 
on our nearer acquaintance with him; and we | 
seldom hear of a celebrated person without a j 
catalogue of some notorious weaknesses and | 
infirmities. | 


| 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, | 





Cuarrpep Hanns. — A good mixtnre - for 
chapped hands is composed,of carbolic acid, 
fifteen grains; the yolk of one egg; glycerine, | 
three drachms. A little of this is to be rubbed 

into the hands several. times a day if the skin 

is not broken, 
Prawn Frencu Dresstnc.—A plain French 

dressing is made of salt, pepper, oil, and 

vinegar, and nothing clse. Three tablespoon- 

fuls of oil to one of vinegar, salt-spoon heap- 

ing full of salt, and even sali-spoonfal of 

pepper mixed with a little cayenne. 

ScatLopen Canpacre.—Strip the loose leaves 

from a cabbage, cut it in quarters almost 

through the core, and steam until tender. 

When nearly done, lift the cabbage into an 

earthen baking-dish of suitable size, cut it 

fine, pour on the top a dish of milk, with salt 

to taste. Sprinkle over the top fine bread or 

cracker crumbs. Bake an hour; the top 

should have a brown crust, but the inside 





should be creamy. This has proved to be a 
very nice way of cooking cabbage. 


French Mernop or Poitsuixe Woop.—The 
method of polishing wood with charcoal, now 


| much employed by French cabinet-makers, is 


thus described ina Paris technical journal : 
all the world now knows of those articles of 
furniture of a dead black colour, with sharp 
and clear-cut edges and a smooth surface, the 
wood of which seems to be of the density of 
ebony. Viewing them side by side with fur- 
niture rendered black by paint and varnish, 
the difference is so sensible that the considera- 
ble margin of price separating the two kinds 
explains itself. The operations are much 
longer and much more minute in this mode of 
charcoal polishing, which respects every detail 
of carving, while paint and varnish would 
clog up the holes and widen the ridges... In 
the first process they employ only carefully 
selected woods, of a close and compact grain ; 
they cover them with a coat of camphor dis- 
solved in water and almost immediately after 


| with another coat composed chiefly of sulphate 


of iron and nutgall, The twocompositions, in 
blending, penetrate the wood and give it an 
indelible tinge, at the same time rendering it 
impervious to the attacks of insects. When 
these two coats are sufficiently dry, they rub 
the surface of the wood at first with a very 
hard brnsh of couch grass (chiendent), and 
then with charcoal of substance as light and 
friable as possible ; because if a single hard 
grain remained in the charcoal, this alone 
would scratch the surface which they wish, on 
the contrary, to render perfectly smooth. The 
flat parts are rubbed with natural stick char- 
coal; the indented portions and crevices with 
charcoal powder. Alternately with the char- 
coal the workman also rubs his piece of furni- 
ture with flannel soaked in linseed oil and 
essence of turpentine. These pouncings, re- 
peated several times, cause the charcoal 
powder and the oil to penetrate into the wood, 
giving the article of furniture a beautiful 
colour and also a perfect polish, which has 


‘none of the flaws of ordinary varnish. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. E. F.— As quoted we cannot enlighten you. 

Pat.—Unamarried. 

Rost.—He is the oldest. 

James W.—Eldest is usually employed, as, for example, 
the eldest gon. 

G. Corron.—Your handwriting is very neat and 
pretty. ° 

Green Grapes.-Certainly, if he works hard, and 
has the ability. 


H. E. R.—Apply to the Secretary, ‘‘ Corps of Com- 
missicnaires,” Strand. 

W. M.—We know of nothing that will lighten the 
hair without injury to it. 


Rose Drops.—Pare the corns, if hard, and apply 
lunar caustic; if soft try glacial acetic acid, applied 
carefully with a camel's bair-brush, 


Brown Evep NEtt.—1. Pretty brown hair. 2, Mode- 
rate writing. 3. N»; quite coriect. 4. Doubtless they 
would be admired. 


Litrte Connre.—1. At a dertist’s. 2. Certainly not. 
3. Very good writing. 4. Rsther strong-minded,, and 
fond of having your own way. 


E. F. H.—You must apply to the Oourt to appoint a 
new trustee. Any respectable soliciter will manage the 
business for you. 


M. N —Cultivation of your taste for literary papers 
will help to make your conversation interesting to tho:e 
whom you meet in polite society. 


J. W. H—1l. Prepared chalk. 2. Yes. 3. Squeeze 
them out, and bathe with dilute spirits of winv. 4. 
About the average. 5. Pussibly 5 ft. 8 in, 


Wortp Weary.—1l. We will read it if you send it, 
and give our opinion, but we cannot be responsible for 
the safe custody of the MS. 2. No. 3. No. 4, Cer- 
tainly. 

Kirry.—If you have a good voice you should cultivate 
it as much as possible, so that when called upon to sing 
you may do sv without hesitation, and add to the epjoy- 
ment of the company present. 


Cc. P. G —Muddy water containing a little albumi- 
uqus matter can be cleared very effectually by adding 
4 few drops of a solution of alum, and letting it stand 
still for a few hours. The water so cleared is quite 
satisfactory for use in washing of all kinds. 


P. D. W.—You do wrong to indulge in melancholy 
musings. A girl of twenty should be bright and viva- 
cious, and look hopefuily to the future. Eogage in 
some task that will occupy your leisure time, und the 
depressicn of spirits of which you complain will pass 
away, despite the words of the German poet whom you 
quotes, 

W. G. D.—The judge always passes sentence; but 
formerly, in Scotland, the public executioner repeated 
over the sentence of the condemned, in the judge’s 
words and then added: ‘‘ Thts I pronounce for doom,” 
From this expression he scquired the name of the 
doouster, and was so called both by the legal profession 
and the community in general, 


Mrs. G. L. N.—To make apple jelly, take a dozen 
good tart spples, cut them into quarters, add a pint of 
water, and let them simmer about half-an-hour, S2t a 
sieve over an earthern pan, turn the apples into it, and 
let them drain; but do not stir the apples after the 
julceis drained out. Let it stand and settle about half- 
an-hour; then take a pint of the juice to a pound of 
white sugar, boil it ten minutes, and strain it into 
moulds or jars. 


Lapy Aperarpe.-- The ‘‘Court of Love” was in 
France, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, a 
tribunal composed of ladies of high birth and talent, 
who questions of gallantry, and whose decisions were 
acquiesced in by courtesy. The last imitation of these 
courts was held at Rueil, it is stated, at the instance of 
Cardinal Richelieu, The decisions were made according 
to a code of thirty-one articles. written by Andre, 
royal chaplain vf France, about 1170, 

D. F. W.—It would be much better to open commu- 
nication with your old lover through some friend, whom 
you may have in common with him, than to write to 
him. You would certainly be m an advance in 
writing, and while nothing attracts a man to a woman 
so much as to find that she takes an interest in him, 
nothing repels a man so much as to think that a woman 
is pursuing him. If there is no indirect way in which 
you can communicate with your friend, and you should 
decide to write, your letter should merely tell him that 
you wished to know, for the sake of old times, how he 
had prospered. 

C. W.—You have perhaps seen pretentious people 
who, when anything is toli them, or a work of art is 
shown to them, raise their eyebrows in a way to indi- 
cate their distrust or disapproval, and also to give the 
beholder to understand that they know too much to be 
imposed upon by anything whica is not of the very firat 
quality. S.chratsers of the eyebrows are supercilious 
people. The word eupercilious comes from Latin 
words that mean “‘above the eyelid,” or eyebrow. 
‘The raising of the eyebrow in the way we have men- 
tioned is a universal mode of «expressing diedainful 
dissent, or contemptuous criticism, and hence the word 
supercilious. Tae meaning of the word has been greatly 
expanded in modern usage, and it is now employed to 
denote a proud, haughty, a rogant, dictatorial, or over- 
bearing manner. 





8. 8. B.—No persenal knowledge of them. 


Miss Lorrie.—The silver articles, if worn, should be 
replated. 


Georcina.—Bzef-marro7 is used to keep the hair from 
falling out. 


W. T.—We do not give business addresses in these 
columns, 


Nep.—April 25, 1844, came on Thursday ; April 7, 
1848, on Friday. 


Constant Reaper Jor.—Write to the postmaster at 
the place named. 


G M. R.—Frequent brushing of the hair back from 
the furehead may in time have the desired effect. 


A. T. O.—Glycerine diluted with water accidutated 
—_ fresh lemon jiice will whiten and soften the 
ands. 


Josern A. B.—The first Jew admitted to a seatin 
the House of Commons was Baron L. N, Rothschild, 
Date, July 26, 1858. 


M. M.—1. Your penmanship needs to bs improved 
for office work. Practise writing daily. 2. Still alive. 
8. Thanks fur your complimentary remarks. 


WE'LL MEET AGAIN TO MORROW. 


THOUGH now we part, 
Yet heart to heart, 
We not a care should borrow ; 
Good-night we sigh, 
And not -bye ; 
We'll meet to-morrow. 


We meet, we meet— 
And oh, my sweet !— 
May that hour bring no sorrow ; 
But love's fond bliss, 
And kiss for kiss, 
When comes the glad to-morrow. 


Your eyes so blue, 
So bright and true, 
With tear-drops now are shining. 
Ob! while I'm thine, 
And thou art mine, 
Why, darling, this repining ? 


We meet, we meet, 
And oh! my sweet, 
May that hour b: no sorrow ; 
But love's fond bliss, 
And kiss for kiss, 
When comes that glad to-m>rrow. 


In bright or stormy weather, 
@ road 5 
In cloud or sun, 

We'll go life’s way together. 


We meet, we meet, 
And, oh, how sweet 
That hour that brings no sorrow ; 
May love endure, 
So true and sure, 
Through ut a long to-morrow. os 


A, A —None of the rulers now living, selected by the 
chance of birth, has displayed very great ability. The 
Emperor of Germany is the ablest. 


8. F.—Consols is a term denoting a considerable por- 
tion of the debts of Great Britain. known as the three per 
cent. lidated itt They constitute a trans- 
ferable stock in which there is daily speculation, and 
the varying price is taken as an index of the value of 
other public securities. 


A, M.—T ae best treatment consists of exercise in the 
open air, moderation in eating and drinking, and care 
of the general health. Simulating lotions, like Vie- 
mingt’s solution, are effective for a time, but they must 
be used cautiously ani sparingly, as they may injure 
the skio, and are apt to lose their power after frequent 
use. 


G. E. 8.—Your embarrassment seems to proceed 
almost wholly from your conceitedness in supposing 
that either of the young ladies would be glad to accept 
your proposal, and that the one you should not propose 
to would be nearly broken-hearted. It may that 
neither of them cares anything about you, except as a 
friend. Your love is not of the genuine kind. If it 
were, you would have no difficalty in telling who it is 
you love; and you should not propose marriage to any 
lady until you are alsolutely sure that she is the sole 
object of your affection, 


AnniE.—To clean clothes, dissolve four ounces of 
washing soda in one quart of boiling water ; whe 
dissolved, add to it one moderate sized fresh beef’s 
gall; lay the garment to be cleaned on a clean table or 
bourd, and with a sponge or brash (a brush is the best) 
wetted in the liquid, rub well the grease spots first, and 
afterward the whole garment, frequently dippiug the 
sponge or brush in the liquid ; when sufficiently rubbed, 
rinse in cold water very thoroughly ; then squeeze *he 
water entirely out, but without twisting ; if possible, 
use & patent a shake well, and dry in the air. 
While drying, e the garment occasionally, and pull 
it iuto shape to prevent shrinking. When still slightly 
damp, press it on the wrong side with a warm iron, and 
again air it. 








W. B. 3.—Nero has @¥ways hai the bad eminence 
of being considered the cruelest of the Emperors of 
me. 


E. A. A.—Garmany jast now stands foremost in 
music and in many branches of science. France ig 
foremost in patating. 


P. F. F.—You must take as much exercise in the 
open air as possible, avojg sugar, all sweet dishes, 
potatoes, and such dishes as corn starch, farina, and so 
forth, which consist almost entirely of starch, and only 
eat just enough of the food you allow yourself. It is 
unnecessary to warn you that cream and malt liquors 
are very fattening. 


CorpDELIA.—To make a lemon pie, grate the rind of 
two lemons; peel off the white skin ; chop the lemon 
up fine; add two cupful of sugar; beat up two eggs, 
and stir it altogether. Roll out a thin ; line a tin 
plate with it, and fill it half full with lemon ; then roll 
out another thin crust, cover it, and fill up the plate 
with the lemon ; cover it with a rich puff paste, and 
bake it twenty minutes. 


Carriz.—Nutmeg unites, with the medicinal pro- 
perties of the ordinary aromatics, considerable narcotic 
ower. In the quantity of two or three drachms, it has 
n known to a pom stupor and delirium ; and 
dangerous if not consequences are said to have 
followed its free use in Iadia. Mace possesses proper. 
ties essentially the same with those of nutmeg, and, 
like that medicine, has been known, when taken in ex- 
cess, to produce alarming sensations. It is, however, 
less used as a medicine. The dose of either is from five 
to twenty grains. 


T. W.—The engagement ring is now worn almost in- 
variably on the same fio of the right hand as the 
wedding ring is on the and many people have a 
quite unreasonable dislike to seeing it worn on the wed- 
by by finger, though the finger next the little finger 
of left hand is decidedly the best to wear a valued 
ring, for the simple and practical reason that the ring is 
better ted on that finger than on any other. 
* Juanita” is a Spanish name, and the Spanish pronun- 
ciation is ‘‘ Hw a-nee tah.” “ Ju-a nee-tah,” however, will 
do very well in books and stories written in Eoglish. 


Ermine —The tearing of the argument in pieces, and 
the taking of an offender ia hand, are mental operations, 
and have to be done with montal instruments—in short, 
with the mental hands. When we talk about being in 
the dark on a subject, and about having light thrown 
upon it, atout seeing the point, or not seeing it, about 
a a subj me br an argument to eo, 
we, pounen, Suee Danes and assign eyes an 
nae to the inind, eg that it has — facul- 

es, srgans and conditions which correspond to bodily 
faculties, organs and conditions, 


F, F.—O! course, a sensible, well-bred man will show 
by his look and manner that he expects to be recog- 
nised ; but, nevertheless, in this country, the duty of 
looking out for acquatntances of the opposite sex, and 
bowing first, falls upon ladies. Even it a man who you 
know is stupid enough to look at you, as you pass him, 
with a perfectly unmoved face, you must salute him 
with a slight bow and smile. Tue gentleman whom 
you “cut” would naturally feel hurt, and i€ ever you 
see him again you should a: 9; but if your ac- 
quaintance with him was very ht, it is not worth 
while taking any trouble about the matter. 


Y. W.—Helen, the most beautiful woman of her time, 
according to Greek legends, and the wife of Menelaus, 
fled with Paris, the 202 of Priam, to Troy, and the Tro- 
jan war was the consequence. Paris was killed during 
the siege of Troy, and Helen then married Deiphobus, 
another son of Priam ; but when the city was taken, 
she treacherously introduced the Greeks into his 
chamber ia order to a Menelaus, who, on her re- 
turn to Sparta, forgave her. The accounts of her death 
differ; one statement attributing it to the Queen of 
Rhodes, whose husband had been killed in the war. 
She caused Helen to be ssizsd while bathing, tied to a 
tree, and strangled. 


L. C. B.—Floating islands, s> called, are produced by 
accumulations of drift wood, among which drifting 
sands and earth collect and form asotl in which plants 
take root. Masses of these great rafts are cccasionailly 
detached and drift off with the small animals, birds, 
serpents, and ne a that have taken refuge upon 
them. They are frequently met with on the large rivers 
of South America, and have been the means of distri- 
buting species of animals among the islands of the 
South Pacific, upon many of which their introduction 
in any other way is difficult to explain. Such islands 
have been seen floating a hundred miles off irom the 
mouth of the Ganges ; and they also occur in the Malay 
Archipelago, 
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